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MR. CHURCHILL’S BALANCE-SHEET 


HE survey of the war situation given to the House of Commons 

by the Prime Minister on Tuesday left little room for criticism, 
addition or even interrogation, which was no doubt why the House 
shocked Sir Stafford Cripps by allowing the expected debate to 
collapse incontinently. Mr. Churchill’s review as a whole inspired 
sober confidence. He has never been disposed to minimise adverse 
factors; in this case he told the House plainly that Mr. Stalin 
had felt that Russia ought to be better supported than she was by 
her allies; and the fact that his cautious verdict “not unsatisfac- 
tory” could be applied to practically every field of the war is a 
reassuring comment on the situation existing as the summer of 
1942 passes-into autumn. Little new information was given to the 
House, and little was expected. Some fresh light was thrown on 
the decision to chanze the command in Egypt, and it was a happy 
coincidence that it fell to the Prime Minister to make reference 
to that just when the failure of Rommel in face of particularly 
skilful handling of the British armour and artillery had given the 
appointments of General Alexander and General Montgomery every 
appearance of justification. It is satisfactory that Mr. Churchill 
feels able to guarantee the safety of Egypt “for several months,” but 
what is needed more urgently, as Field-Marshal Smuts has pointed 
out this week, is such a victory as will make the Mediterranean 
relatively safe for Allied shipping. The first round in a new 
campaign has gone in our favour—very decidedly, if Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, who has just been on the battle-front, is right in saying 
that Rommel lost a hundred tanks—but it would be affectation 
tc describe the situation as good so long as the Eighth Army stands 
penned within the Egyptian frontier. Malta, fortified by the arrival 
of the recent convoy, is helping the Eighth Army by resuming 
its attacks on Rommel’s convoys, but what is wanted more is for 
the Eighth Army to relieve the pressure on Malta. 

One welcome feature of the Egyptian campaign is the increased 
support the American Air Force is giving, particularly in long- 
distance raids on Tobruk. In every field Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion is growing closer and more extensive, and in it lies the key to 
ultimate victory. The disclosure ‘made by the Prime Minister 
regarding the comprehensive Staff talks between the British and 
American High Commands in July lends force to the confident 


declarations made by President Roosevelt on Monday regarding 
coming offensive action, which, as he observed, could be taken 
at a dozen points on the coast of Europe on lines which the Dieppe 
raid fairly clearly foreshadowed. Geography unfortunately pre- 
vents any such close collaboration at present between either the 
Americans or ourselves and Russia, and if the Prime Minister 
succeeded in any considerable degree in reconciling Mr. Stalin 
to a situation in whiagh Ruasia is fighting to the death in the east, 
and millions of British and American troops are still standing by 
in the west, he did something that must stand high even in his 
unique record of achievement. No one, certainly, in America 
or Britain, is any happier about that situation than the Russians 
themselves. It is, of course, largely a question of shipping, and 
one of the most welcome features of the Prime Minister’s speech 
was the assurance he was able to give of at any rate a temporary 
turn in the adverse submarine-warfare tide. 

At the opening of the fourth year of the war hopes alternate with 
fears. There is reasonable hope that the shipping situation will 
improve ; that even now Stalingrad and the oil of the Caucasus 
may elude the German grasp; that Rommel may once more be 
driven west by the Eighth Army ; that the Americo-Australian offen- 
sive which began with the landings on the Solomon Islands may 
pursue a methodical and successful course; that the systematic 
bombing of German industrial centres by the Russians from the 
east and by ourselves, and soon by the Americans, from the west, 
may effectively disorganise wsr-output and communications, Not 
all these things will happen as we wish. Russia’s bitter sufferings 
may become more bitter yet, for it would be unwise to base too 
much hope on the Prime Minister’s sanguine implication that the 
campaigning season in Russia is so far advanced that Germany 
can hope for no decision. Russia will certainly not break, but Ger- 
man successes that would gravely cripple her powers of recovery 
are still possible. If they do not materialise it will be more because 
of Russian gallantry than of Russian snows. The next six weeks 
will determine that, but no developments those weeks at present 
foreshadow forbid the conclusion that the toundations of an Allied 
victory have been laid, even though, like most foundations, they 
may not show much above the surface as yet. 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Inflation 

Enlightened opinion in the United States is alive to the danger 
arising from the rising spiral of prices and wages and the increased 
spending power which war employment has put in the hands of the 
people at the very time when goods available for consumption are 
becoming fewer Hece are all the elements of a situation which, 
unchecked, would lead to disastrous inflation; but the President, 
with or without the help of Congress, is determined to stop it. In 
his special Message to Congress last Monday he asked for the 
passage of legislation by October Ist authorising him to stabilise 
the cost of living, including the price of farm commodities. His 
plan is to stabilise both prices and wages, and put a stop to the 
process in which the one chases the other upwards in inevitable 
sequence. He has frankly stated that if Congress fails to act, and 
act adequately, he will apply the powers which are vested in him 
in war-time and proceed on his own responsibility. But that is 
not all. We in this country were quicker to learn the war-time 
lesson of the necessity of financial sacrifice than the Americans have 
been up to the present, and very soon realised that the most severe 
taxation, direct and indirect, were absolutely necessary, no: merely 
to “pay for the war,” but to use up excessive spending power 
which must be diverted from the private consumption of goods to 
the production of war material ; and President Roosevelt, in his 
determination to increase taxation and spread it over the whole 
community, has not had the support from Congress which our 
Government has had from Parliament. He appears determined, 
if necessary, to act without that, and there is every indication that 
the country, apart from the farmers, will be with him. 


The Changes in Spain 

The removal of Sefor Sufier from the post of Foreign Minister in 
Spain has been expected for some time, for it was clear that his 
ostentatious sympathy with the Axis Powers by no means ac- 
curately represented the attitude of General Franco, whose main 
concern is to preserve to the end of the war the neutrality which 
Spain has successfully maintained for three years. General Jordana, 
who succeeds, is a moderate who already has experience as Foreign 
Minister, for he held that office immediately after the civil war. 
The change is welcome from the point of view of the Allies, but it 
would be a mistake to exaggerate the importance of the Cabinet re- 
construction externally, for it is clear that the main reason for the 
changes is to be found in the exigencies of domestic politics. The 
Falange and the monarchist groups are mutually suspicious rivals, 
and General Franco has decided to strike at both. With Senor 
Suner, who loses the headship of the Falange Party, and the Vice- 
Secretary of the party, Sefor Luna, go General Varela, who was 
War Minister, and Col. Galarza, Minister of the Interior. General 
Franco assumes the chief position in the Falange himself. The 
displaced Ministers are capable of becoming centres of discontent, 
but there have been rumours that Sefor Sufier may go as Ambassador 
to Rome, a translation in which there would be obvious advantages. 
On the whole, the changes are likely to make for peace and stability 
in Spain, and they seem to have given some encouragement to the 
monarchists. 


The Trade Union Congress 

In his presidential address to the seventy-fourth Trade Union 
Congress, Mr. Wolstencroft struck the note which was to dominate 
the proceedings, various and far-reaching as they were. He ex- 
pressed the unqualified determination of trade unions to leave 
nothing undone to overthrow the enemy dictatorship. The refusal 
by a small majority to remove the Congress ban on Communists 
was certainly not due to any unwillingness to co-operate with 
Russian trade unionists, as is shown by the agreement between the 
British and Russian Labour movements, and the British attempt 
to create a link between Russia ang America. The resolution which 
was passed calling on the Government to arrange for more active 
participation by trade union representatives in the management of 
vital war industries was mainly pressed on the ground that by this 
means better results would be obtained, and production made more 
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efficient. Also it was with a view to maximum planning and pro. 
duction that Congress called on the Government to take over 
entirely all industries vital to the war. It will be noted how the 
emphasis which in peace time has always been on maximum em- 
ployment and pay, is now laid on maximum output. This is not 
merely because today there is no unemployment, but because it is 
now a trade union objective to produce more with a view to winning 
the war. Trade unionism has entered into a partnership with the 
Government and the industrial managements in consequence of 
which it now thinks as much in terms of its responsibilities as of its 
rights. It is acquiring more and more a position in the State 
which may be described as constitutional. 


Educational Progress 

Both the Conservative and the Liberal Parties have been con- 
cerning themselves in the past week with the vital question of 
education, the Liberals approving at their annual conference a com- 
prehensive report on the subject drawn up by a competent com- 
mittee, and the Conservatives issuing an interim report framed 
by an educational sub-committee of their Central Committee on 
Post-War Reconstruction. The Liberal document covers the wider 
ground of the two, and the reforms proposed are in keeping with 
recognised Liberal principles. Demand is made in particular for 
the raising of the school age to 16, with compulsory continuation 
schools till 18, for the integration of the public schools in the 
national education system, and for the more effective training of 
teachers, who should take arts courses at universities, and not 
be segregated in training colleges providing for one profession only. 
The most notable feature of the Liberal report is the insistence 
on the desirability of one type of school for children of all social 
classes up to the age of 11. The principle has worked well in the 
United States, and economic factors alone are bound after the 
war to direct towards the Council schools thousands of children 
whose destiny but for that would have been some private school, 
probably enough much less efficient. The suggestion that the com- 
mon school up to 11 should be regarded as the ideal, and the private 
school, if it survives at all, be submitted to rigorous inspection, and 
required to attain to specified standards of accommodation and 
efficiency, is interesting, but the experiment would need to be 
carefully watched. Social distinctions inside schools can be more 
undesirable than social distinctions between schools. 


Religion in the School 


The Conservative Report on Educational Aims is significant in 
that nearly half of it is devoted to the religious factor in education. 
These pages well deserve careful study as they stand, the more so 
since some of the published summaries have rather suggested that 
the report regards religion primarily as a serviceable alternative to 
ideologies like Communism or Fascism. The full report by no 
means bears that interpretation. Religious influence, as the report 
puts it, “has always been grounded on the individual citizen’s own 
sense of obedience to a divine society, transcending but by no means 
unrelated to the earthly society to which he belongs by birth.” 
When it comes to the practical question of religious teaching in 
schools it is highly encouraging to find that the committee, which 
was initially unfavourable to “the agreed or interdenominational or 
undenominational syllabus,” ended by reversing its opinion. The 
agreed syllabus, as framed after long and careful consultation 
between representatives of education authorities and teachers in 
counties like Surrey, is achieving admirable results and laying the 
foundation of a body of Christian belief within which there may well 
be differences, but such as distinguish rather than divide. It is, 
of course, imperative that such teaching should be given by teachers 
to whom the spirit is as real as the 'etiter, and this may give rise t0 
difficult questions of tests. There are other difficulties about the 
“right of entry” by denominational ‘eachers into Council schools, 
recommended by the committee in certain cases, but the report 
as a whole (to be obtained from the Conservative Central Offices, 
24, Old Queen Street, S.W.1, price 6d.) is a constructive and 
valuable contribution to the discussion of one of the most vital 
post-war problems. 
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THE PLAN FOR PLANNING 


ERE at last, in the Final Report of the Uthwatt Committee, 

is the plan for planning which has been so long and eagerly 
awaited—a practical scheme with a great weight of expert authority 
behind it for making a good job of post-war physical reconstruc- 
tion. Already in their interim report the Committee have laid 
down principles of compensation designed to prevent speculative 
deals in land, and have recommended that a Central Planning 
Authority should be set up at an early date, with powers to control 
building and other developments. These recommendations were 
accepted by the Government, subject to certain qualifications, in 
July last year. In the Final Report we have a complete scheme 
for giving effect to a programme of reconstruction to which in 
broad principle the Government is committed. 

There is no avoiding the problem. The war has settled that. 
It has led to large-scale destruction of public buildings, houses and 
business premises in the hearts of great cities, which will have 
to be rebuilt for better or worse. It has uprooted large sections 
of the population, and distributed them chaotically over the 
country. It has altered the siting of industry, and still further 
changed the location of population, which was already changing 
when the Barlow Commission began its sittings. To the problems 
which existed before the war—those of the shapeless growth of 
suburbs and new towns, haphazard and unsightly building in the 
country, ribbon-development along the roads, the flight of popula- 
tion from old industrial areas, unsightly settlements around new 
factories, and the spoiling of the sea-coast by spreading bungalow 
growths—to all this it has added new problems of such urgency 
that to neglect them after the war would be impossible. If a 
decent national plan is to emerge it is now or never. Before 
the war ends it must be decided upon what principles the recon- 
struction of cities is to be undertaken in the interest of the 
community, and how the development of undeveloped land outside 
the towns is to be controlled. The nation would not tolerate 
a return to the chaos of speculative land development, and would 
be profoundly disappointed if the opportunity were missed to give 
utilitarian balance and dignity to the towns. 

The Uthwatt Committee approach their task by making an 
“assumption.” Is there some tinge of irony in their use of this 
word? It is that national planning is intended to be a reality ; 
that it will be directed to ensuring the best use of the land for 
the community and the individual ; and that it must involve some 
subordination to the public good of the personal interests of land- 
owners. There are some who will prick up their ears when 
they hear these words, but if they are not of the class which is 
bent on getting something for nothing they have no reason to 
be alarmed. The recommendations fall under two heads, those 
relating to undeveloped land, and those relating to developed 
land, that is to say, in towns and cities. In the case of the 
former, so long as land is undeveloped the Committee do not 
propose to interfere with the owner’s rights of ownership, but 
what they do propose is to control the power of development— 
to ensure that no building schemes or projects of industrialisation 
should be undertaken except with the concurrence of the planning 
authorities. To attain this end they recommend that the rights 
of development in all land lying outside built-up areas should be 
immediately vested in the State, and that landowners should have 
fair compensation, according to a procedure described in the 
Report, for the loss of these rights. In other words, the State alone 
has the power to authorise development ; if unauthorised, it is 
prohibited ; if authorised, the State will purchase the land, and 
lease it to a developer, who may be the original owner or another. 
Here are powers, drastic but not too drastic, to prevent the use 
of the land to the disadvantage of the community, and to ensure 


its use when it is needed for public purposes or approved private 
development. 

In the case of towns, where land has already been developed, 
the problem is one of redevelopment and reconstruction, according 
to area plans. Destruction by bombing has provided the oppor- 
tunity for the replanning of towns as a whole. The Committee 
have noted that Government spokesmen have emphasised that 
post-war reconstruction should have as one of its aims the trans- 
formation of towns and cities into more worthy centres of living 
designed to meet the needs of modern civilisation, and, therefore, 
they assume the necessity of plans laid on bold lines, providing 
for the clearance of slums and obsolete buildings, for adequate 
houses and traffic facilities, and for open spaces. Doubtless those 
who plan for London, for example, would be required to envisage 
changes as bold as those outlined in the Bressey Report. 
The first thing, therefore, is to provide by legislation chat a 
plan should be prepared for every developed area in the 
country. 

Given a plan—an approved plan—the next thing is to get it 
carried out. There is no way by which this can be done except 
by the method proposed by the Committee—by giving powers of 
compulsory purchase to Planning Authorities for the acquisition of 
damaged areas or unsatisfactory areas needing reconstruction or 
other land necessary to the scheme of development. To prevent 
the old scandal of unearned increment in the value of land which 
in the past has gone to lucky landlords or speculators instead of 
to the community which has created the increased value, they 
recommend that a percentage of such increased value should be 
paid by the owner. Also, they would empower local authorities, 
with the sanction of the Central Planning Authority, to purchase 
land likely to be increased in value by public improvements. 

But what about the Central Planning Authority itself, upon 
which the whole scheme rests? There are obvious dangers that 
if a great new Government department were set up at Whitehall 
there would tend to accumulate in it and round it the all-too- 
familiar habits of bureaucracy and routine, with set ways of thought 
and irresponsiveness to public opinion and new ideas. To obviate 
this danger the Committee propose to set up a Minister for 
National Development free from departmental cares, while the 
administration of planning should be in the hands of a Commission 
comparable to the War Damage Commission, with a permanent 
chairman, who would enjoy the part-time assistance of persons 
experienced in public affairs—presumably architects, engineers, 
surveyors, industrialists, persons versed in problems of local govern- 
ment and students of town and country planning. How the finance 
of the scheme is to be worked is not clear, and this is an all- 
important point; nor is it shown by what means the Central 
Authority, which is responsible for national planning, is to ensure 
that the plans of local authorities are adequate, or that they will 
dovetail into the master-plan for the country as a whole. The 
Committee certainly envisages over-riding powers, but it is not 
sufficiently clear how in the case of backward or wilful local 
authorities these powers are to become effective. 

There are many obvious difficulties which present themselves, 
and a host of technical details which wil! no doubt be the subject 
of much criticism and controversy. But the broad principles laid 
down in the Report can scarcely be resisted if the Government 
is earnestly intent upon carrying out the promises it has made. 
The Report will find bitter opponents in those who have an 
interest in the exploitation of land, and hope to reap rich profits 
by continuing the ruthless development of the countryside which 
was doing so much before the war to disfigure and ruin it. It 
will be opposed by those who hope to make profit out of the war 
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by speculative purchases of damaged properties, or by owners of 
mean dwellings, who will get no more than a fair purchase price 
when the Planning Authority steps in. It will be resisted by some 
sentimentalists, who think that all property rights are absolute and 
indefeasible. To all of these it must be pointed out that no new 
principle is adopted, or any that has not again and again been 
recognised in British social legislation ; that the rights of property 
are nowhere challenged except when they come in direct conflict 
with the interests of the community ; and these must be supreme. 
There can be no reconstruction without a plan, no plan without 
some element of compulsion. The Government is committed to 
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planned reconstruction, and the acceptance of the gist of th 
moderate, well-informed, admirable report that has been presente 
to it will be an acid test of its sincerity. Nor is there much tim 
to be lost if the opportunity of a century is to be seized. Th 
creation of a Central Planning Authority, armed with powers, x 
already due and overdue. Enlightened opinion throughout th 
country will expect the Government to insist that the claims ¢ 
the less scrupulous property-owners are not to hold up an effectiy 
programme of reconstruction—a programme anything less tha 
which would be incommensurate with the nation’s trials an 
endurance in the war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


important 
One was 


HAPPENED to read two pronouncements on an 
i subject within an hour or two one morning last week. 
by the Editor of the Nineteenth Century. 

“The whole nation,” he wrote, “is becoming aware that a 
German offensive against these islands may be expected, 
although opinion differs as to when it may be expected and 
what precise form it will take.” 

At the same time, Mr. Ian Orr-Ewing, M.P., was reported as describ- 
ing speeches at a meeting called to discuss possible invasion as 
“drivelling nonsense.” Having seen no report of the utterances 
in question, I must suspend judgement on their wisdom or folly ; 
but if it is a question of odds for or against the chances of an 
attempt at invasion, I should say that money wagered on the “for” 
side stood a good chance of being lost. Of course, we must be 
prepared to the last button against any eventuality, and it is 
conceivable that if Russia could be completely neutralised and the 
great bulk of the German army and air force transferred to France, 
a stroke at our shores might be attempted. But if we are not in a 
position to invade the Continent today, it is difficult to imagine 
how Germany could conceivably invade Britain. She never enjoyed 
command of the seas, she is being, and is bound to go on being, 
increasingly outclassed in the air, and the millions of men which 
our Army and Home Guard represent are being reinforced monthly 
by Americans and mor: Canadians. Heavy parachute raids may 
well be attempted as a desperate venture for wrecking purposes 
pure and simple, but on all the known evidence invasion from 
the sea seems a remoter possibility than ever before--and likely 
to grow remoter still. 
* * * * 

Some notes on the bombing of Budapest by the Russians, which 
have reached me from a Hungarian source in this country, contain 
one or two pertinent comments which are worth reproduction. The 
raids, it is pointed out, are hitting the favourite “ hide-out” of the 
Germans, who had flocked there in tens of thousands to enjoy safety, 
comfort and high living, and at the same time they explode the 
assurance of the Hungarian Government that this war is for 
Hungary a one-way enterprise, to be fought out on Russian soil 
exclusively. More than that, Budapest, which is, it is claimed, the 
wor .d’s largest milling centre after Minneapolis, is a most vulnerable 
bottle-neck of Germany’s food supplies, the more so as the Hungarian 
capital is the centre of an elaborate railway system by which the 
corn is brought to the mills from the provinces. Quite apart from 
that, the first Hungarian communiqué made it clear that last week’s 
raid (which has been quickly followed up) found Budapest 
practically undefended. If Hitler wants to protect his granary, so 
far as it can be protected, he will have to strip other equally 
vulnerable towns of anti-aircraft guns. 

* * - * 


Eden Phillpotts once wrote a comedy called The Farmer’s Wife. 
There is room, if some of the stories I hear are true, for something 
like a semi-tragedy on the same subject. The average farmer’s wife 
is an indispensable, tireless, uncomplaining figure, but burdens are 
being laid on her to which the normal human system is unequal. 
“ Half the farmers’ wives in the country are on the verge of nervous 
break-downs ” is one rather sweeping verdict by a well-informed 


student of British agriculture. The reasons are obvious. Th 
farmer’s wife always had the indoor work, including the dain 
and often the poultry, on her hands. Today she has been ruth. 
lessly stripped of what domestic help she had, and in most case 
it is she rather than her husband who attempts to grapple with 
the mass of semi-in-elligible forms and questionnaires showered in 
on every farmer by the Ministry of Agriculture, the War Agri- 
cultural Committees, the Ministry of Food, the Petroleum Board, 
and a dozen other local and national emergency organisations. And 
while land-girls may be a blessing to the farmer, they only add 
to his wife’s cares when they have to be lodged and done for wher 
they work. There may be an element of exaggeration in this, bu 
there is certainly a considerable substratum of truth. 
* * * 7 

A.B.C.A.—the Army Bureau of Current Affairs—which has just 
completed its first year of very successful existence, is launching 2 
new venture at the beginning of next month. The lectures given 
by officers on the basis of material supplied by A.B.C.A. have had 
the effect—precisely the effect they were meant to have—of stimu- 
lating a desiré for more information. To provide that a Forces 
Book Club has been floated, and it will begin operations on 
October Ist. Any unit on putting up £3 will get, on the first of 
each month, ten Penguin books, some of them fiction, selected by 
A.B.C.A. headquarters, most of them, of course, books already 
published (like Sir Bernard Pares’ Russia), some of them new. 
What is more, arrangements have been made by which certain 
new and expensive books will be printed for the Army, Navy and 
Air Force alone in a cheap edition, and supplied to units under 
this scheme. “This is a reading Army,” says one of the men in 
the best position to know. It should be more than ever so when 
the new Book Club gets to work. 

* * * * 

Mr. Claud Mullins is not always conspicuously happy in his 
pronouncements from the bench, and his commendation of the 
gentleman who knocked a cigarette out of the mouth of a person 
who insisted on smoking in a non-smoking carriage could too easily 
be read as a plain encouragement to anyone to take the law into 
his own hands when he saw fit; crimes passionels would b 
justified beyond dispute ; our legal system exists for the precise 
purpose of precluding that. But the fine inflicted on the offender 
was, of course, abundantly justified. The days when smoking 
carriages were so labelled and all residuary rights went to the non- 
smoker are long past. Non-smoking compartments on ordinary 
trains are in a proportion of one to six, or even less. We are a most 
decently-behaved people as a whole, but insistence on forcing 
tobacco-smoke on people who prefer to be without it is the reverse 
of decent. If reasonable rights are invaded with impunity they will 
soon vanish altogether. : 

* * * * 

I am not quite clear what comptometers are, but they are persons, 
not machines. The Ministry of Labour knows all about them. 
It recently called up several of them who were employed by a 
well-known firm. Then with great intelligence it sent some of them 
back to the same firm as trainces. Others—one at any rate—it sent 
back to the same work at lower pay. 
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HAPPENED TO ROMMEL 


By STRATEGICUS 


a matter of exegesis, and even the Prime Minister has been 
accused of contributing to the obscurity. But whether Rommel 
was defeated, reproved or rebuffed, he has certainly fallen back, 
leaving only a powerful rearguard east of his point of departure. 
Such obscurity as remains must be attributed to the remarkable 
reticence of the Command. No one can find fault with them for 
placing a ban on ill-judged optimism ; but it is a little challenging 
to learn only on Monday, eighi days after the battle began and 
some days after a clearly marked phase was over, that Rommel had 
moved 25 miles behind the positions of the Eighth Army and 
reached a point only 15 miles from its coastal communications. 
Such reticence as this may defeat its own end and leave a residue 
of doubt when it is least desirable. 

In fact, even now we have little knowledge of the scale and 
effect of the attack. The enemy has described it as a “ reconnaissance 
in force.” It certainly performed the function of such an action ; 
but in a hundred battles the Germans have “ discovered the disposi- 
tions of the units” they attacked and “compelled their opponent to 
disclose his force.” “Reconnaissance in force” may, then, be no 
more than a euphemism, or perhaps a gibe at the description of 
the raid on Dieppe, which the Germans continue to insist was an 
attempted invasion. Such heavy-handed humour would be quite 
within the capacity of the Germans, who cannot fai] to remember 
that in June, 1941, the Eighth Army made a similar “ reconnaissance.” 
The term matters little, except that it is impossible to estimate the 
success of an action unless we know its objective. On this occasion 
there seems to be very little doubt that Rommel was not out to 
discover the dispositions of the Eighth Army, but to disorganise 
them completely, not out to compel Montgomery to disclose his 
force but to destroy it. 

Such being the case, it is not to pander to a thirst for victories 
so much as to admit the compulsion of truth to say that he failed. 
Whatever the future may hold cannot change that verdict. It is true 
that his rearguards are a little in advance of the place from which 
he launched his attack, and they are apparently establishing them- 
selves on the El Hemeimat height. It must also be recognised 
that this hill holds a dominating position; but as this peak has 
been named, it is permissible to infer that the higher hill, some 
eight miles to the south-east, remains in our hands. It is a matter 
of little moment, and it is the very least of the puzzling features 
of this episode. Rommel advanced with a very strong mobile force 
consisting of the two German Panzer divisions, the goth Light 
division and part of the 2oth Italian Motorised Corps. This striking 
force moved forward 25 miles, but at no point succeeded in securing 
a lodgement in our organised positions ; and at that critical moment 
when the leader must decide whether to stake all a outrance, General 
Montgomery began to harry him in earnest. 

It was at this very moment, apparently, that two officers 
approached the units on the central front under a white flag to 
demand the surrender of the Eighth Army. This incident, on the 
information we possess, is inexplicable. The attempt of parachutists 
to cut off a part of the South African unit seems to have failed very 
thoroughly. The Italian Commando landing, as it has been 
described, appears to add merely light relief to a very grave challenge. 
The Eighth Army positions were visibly organised in great depth. 
The Air Force was assisting a very strong concentration of artillery 
and anti-tank guns to batter the enemy concentration. The British 
mobile units were hanging on to its flank and the armour was 
showing its metal. What could have justified such an amazing mis- 
reading of the position? 

German commentators have been making much play with the 
fall of Tobruk to suggest a breakdown in morale. Can it be that 
Rommel really thought the whole army on the point of collapse? 
On the following day he must have been disillusioned by the 
Spirited attack south-west from the central sector ; and this blow in 
the direction of the rear of his spearhead seems to have had effects 
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out of all proportion to its weight. He began to withdraw, though 
three heavy counter-attacks were delivered in an attempt to recover 
the lost ground. The withdrawal continued steadily, and admittedly 
in good order. With almost visible reluctance Rommel took his 
main force and much of his damaged material back to his starting- 
point. On the facts disclosed this episode seems inexplicable. There 
is no evidence that the losses of the two armies were gravely dis- 
proportionate. If they had been we should have expected to see 
Montgomery taking advantage of the situation to do to Rommel 
what the German so clearly hoped to do to him. As far as we can 
gather from the evidence at our disposal this can hardly be more 
than a phase in a battle which will be shortly renewed ; for rarely 
do such prizes await the harvesting so near at hand. 

The explanation of what seems obscure in Rommel’s handling of 
his force may perhaps be found in the influence of the great battle 
of Stalingrad. The Russian and Mediterranean fronts are strategic- 
ally connected, and the interdependence of their various sectors is 
becoming more and more apparent. Rommel’s drive towards the 
Near East is presumably only one part of a pincers movement ; but 
the northern arm of the pincers is immobilised by the extraordinary 
resistance of Stalingrad. It was on July 22nd that the Germans 
made their first attempt to take the city by a coup de main. The 
railway to Stalingrad at one point runs less than twenty miles below 
the Don. The Germans crossed the Don and tried to reach the 
railway in order to march against the city from an unexpected 
direction and along the easiest route of approach. This attempt 
failed ; and they then began to develop their attack from the east. 

It seems pretty certain that they expected to enter the city nearly 
three weeks ago; but, as I write, this amazing resistance is still 
holding the thrust from the west and from the south-west and there 
is even a counter-attack developing against the north-west. The 
immediate purpose of the defence appears to have been achieved 
already. Ice will shortly block the Volga channel in any case. The 
river seems to have been reached north and south by the Germans. 
The railway to Moscow is already cut. But the strategic purpose 
of ‘the battle is still being fulfilled. The great concentration of 
enemy troops is being detained long after many of its units were 
expected to be at the disposal of the German staff for other pur- 
poses. Some of them have been so roughly handled that they will 
make no further appearance this season. Others will need 
re-forming before they are taken to distant sectors. The detention 
of the very heavy concentration of the Luftwaffe must be particu- 
larly disconcerting to von Bock. 

Yet, of course, the Germans are following the soundest of military 
precepts in maintaining the concentration of their vast force on this 
sector until their objective is achieved. It is in this way that Marshal 
Timoshenko is now influencing the grand strategy of the war. There 
can be little doubt that, if Stalingrad had only done what was 
expected of it, some of the concentration at present immobilised 
there would have been detached to assist Rommel in his attempt 
to reach the Nile delta. It may be, in fact, that this terrible battle 
of Stalingrad conditioned Rommel’s operations and impelled him 
to return to his starting-point when he found the Eighth Army 
stronger and more scientifically disposed than he had hoped while 
he was without the assistance he had expected. 

The various parts of this great theatre of the war are beginning to 
interlock. The continuing attack upon Rzhev and the central sector 
as far as Briansk is inflicting losses on the enemy and weakening 
his position, though it is not making the progress that everyone 
wished, and it seems to have the worst sort of luck with the weather. 
In the earliest days, when it was vital that the attack should be 
unchecked, rain dogged the advance, and recently, when the 
Russians appeared to be getting into the city, the weather once 
more broke and arrested their impetus. But it is certain that the 
Germans would have either checked the advance more effectively 
or initiated an offensive on the central front if Bock had not been 
unable to weaken his concentration before Stalingrad. Mr. Churchill 
pointed to the date when he was commenting on the Russian 
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situation; and it is clear that already any attack on the central 
sector would be impossible until very near the date of the attack 
last year. This, it will be remembered, was said to have been 
defeated by “General Winter.” The influence of the prolonged 
Stalingrad battle is spreading over the whole front ; and, of course, 
the calls of Rommel cannot be dissociated from the conditions under 
which it is being fought out. Twelve divisions, including tour 
armoured units and a considerable air concentration, are in use 
against the Eighth Army. If they have proved not enough to secure 
a victory, they are at least a diversion. 

In other directions also there may be expected diversions in due 
course that will play their part against the enemy. The most 
interesting part of the Prime Minister’s speech was perhaps the 
reference to plans concerted between the Allies. The heroic and 
skilful resistance on the Russian front must form part of this 
combined attack on the Axis, and every day that it continues it 
is preparing the conditions for the Allies’ successful co-operation. 
The combined Russian and Allied air offensive has its role in the 
attack. Though one’s eyes tend to be focussed on the one sector 
of Egypt, reason convinces us that the fortunes of that struggle may 
Ibe decided on the Volga or even on the Seine. 


PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL 
By LIEUT.-COL, F, C. C, EGERTON 

HE generous declaration of “moral solidarity” which the 

Portuguese Government made immediately upon the entry of 
Brazil into the war may well suggest some consideration of the 
situation of our own oldest ally. We do not understand Portugal 
as well as we should ; we sometimes fail to realise that the little 
country facing the Atlantic in the south-west corner of Europe 
has maintained a degree of what may be called national chivalry 
which, in these mechanical and matter-of-fact days, it is hard to 
parallel. The Portuguese, in all circumstances and throughout his 
country’s long history, has always regarded honour as the supreme 
consideration. 

Eight hundred years ago, when a body of rather turbulent English 
crusaders paused on their journey to the Holy Land to help the 
first King of Portugal to recover Lisbon from the Moors, some of 
the “men of Cologne” wno accompanied them tried to persuade 
Afonso Henriques to massacre some hostages he had taken. The 
King was furiously angry at the suggestion, could hardly be per- 
suaded to continue his association with the Germans, and declared 
that rather than sacrifice his honour he would prefer to give up 
the victory which was already within his grasp. Portuguese history 
is compact of such an attitude and, especially in these days, when 
our souls seem athirst for the consolation of some spiritual element 
in a war which tends to become increasingly material and inhuman, 
those who know something not only of Portuguese history but also 
of the ideals which animate the Portuguese Government today have 
never wavered in their confidence in Portuguese integrity or in 
the loyalty which has been more than once proclaimed to an alliance 
which has lasted six hundred years. 

It is well that we should consider the position of Portugal. We 
are apt to look with suspicion, and perhaps even a shade of con- 
tempt, on the few remaining neutrals, and Portugal, as Brazil was 
yesterday, is a neutral. What else could she be? Sixteen years 
ago she was on the verge of bankruptcy. For nearly a hundred 
years she had been politically unstable. She had, it is true, demo- 
cratic institutions, but they had been implanted artificially, and it 
§s difficult for us, with our long democratic tradition, to understand 
how hopelessly ineffective parliamentary institutions can be when 
they have no roots in the spirit of the people which adopts them. 
Portugal seemed to be falling to pieces, and covetous eyes were 
already being cast on the considerable Empire which she had built 
wp so heroically but seemed incapable of maintaining any longer. 

Brazil had been one of the main bulwarks of that Empire, and 
Brazil severed her political connexion with the mother country a 
hundred and twenty years ago. It cannot, however, be said that 
Portugal completely lost Brazil. For more than half a century one 
of her royal family continued to reign over the country, and the 
gelations between the two people were, and have remained, more 
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than friendly. The Brazilians have always been proud of their 
Portuguese origin and traditions. The bond which binds the two 
peoples together, the recognition of which has just been so unequi- 
vocally expressed by the Portuguese Government, is perhaps more 
intimate and more consciously felt than that which unites ourselves 
to the people of the United States. There has been a steady stream 
of emigrants from Portugal to Brazil, and such is the Sstnse of 
identity between the two peoples that it has hardly been felt neces. 
sary tor such emigrants to acquire Brazilian nationality. They have 
moved backwards as well as forwards, and large numbers of them 
have returned to the land of their birth, just as they might have 
returned from Angola or Mozambique, to spend their declining 
days in the home of their childhood. " 

Even politically the relation between the two countries may be 
closer than has been realised. Sixteen years ago Portugal seemed 
in a hopeless state of financial and political chaos. Brazil, though 
for different reasons, was not in much better state. At the critical 
moment both countries found their man. In 1928, Salazar assumed 
the direction of the Portuguese Government; in 1930, Vargas 
became President of Brazil. Each has, literally, been the saviour 
of his country. 

It would be difficult to imagine two men apparently more unlike, 
but in spite of appearances they have much in common. Both are 
indefatigable ; both are nationalists in the best sense of the word; 
both are personally above the faintest suspicion of corruption. They 
are both essentially Portuguese, Vargas perhaps in the line of the 
great Afonso de Albuquerque, Salazar in that of Henry the Navi- 
gator, the astounding son of a Portuguese King and an English 
Princess, though the seas over which he plans his voyages are 
those over which the ship of State must sail, and not the oceans 
which Portuguese sailors first made known to the world. Salazar, 
perhaps, is more wholly influenced by intense religious convictions, 
His conception of the State is based on the profound belief. that 
human personality, as a divine gift, must be preserved and fostered 
at all costs. Though, from the point of view of its political institu- 
tions, Portugal, under its Constitution of 1933, cannot be described 
as democratic in the usual sense of the word, it is the very anti- 
thesis of totalitarian. It is professedly and essentially Christian. 

Portugal and Brazil, always fully conscious of their affinity, have 
drawn still closer to one another under Salazar and Vargas. There 
is no doubt whatever that the ruler of Brazil has profited by the 
experience of the last fourteen years in Portugal. The Brazilians, 
as is natural, have understood Salazar’s character and purposes 
better perhaps than anyone else. Senhor Carlos Magalhaes de 
Azevedo, one of their most distinguished diplomats and a convinced 
democrat, has very well expressed this understanding. “It is clear,” 
he says, “that this man has nothing to hide, and that he has 
nothing to hide because all that he thinks and does is right and 
honest; because his political economy has the same foundations 
as his domestic economy, and because his morality as a statesman 
is the straightforward morality of all good men.” 

What are we to think of Portugal’s neutrality in this war? If 
Portugal is our ally, why is she not fighting at our side? This is 
a natural question to ask, but it is not difficult to find a reply. In 
the first place, she was not in any position to engage in a war. 
Her army was small and insufficiently equipped for the needs of 
modern warfare. Much had been done to improve its quality since 
the foundation of the New State, and Portugal had been eager 
to-do more but, as we know from painful experience, the ally to 
whom she naturally looked for assistance was in no position to do 
anything for her. Her navy, though it too had been redeemed 
from insignificance under the Salazar régime, is minute. In these 
circumstances Portuguese co-operation in the war might have been 
rather a liability than an asset, and the British Government had no 
desire to call upon its old and trusted ally to commit suicide. 
Secondly, Salazar’s clear and profound foresight, his fears for the 
future of Christian civilisation, made him believe in the advantage 
to Europe and to the world in keeping, if it were possible, one small 
oasis free from the spiritual desolation of a world war. This, beyond 
all question, not for any selfish reasons, but so that, when the tumult 
at last dies down, there may remain one corner of the globe free 
from the stress of passion which war inevitably engenders, one 
small nucleus of sanity and common sense. 
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So, since the war began, Portugal has maintained a strict and 
irreproachable neutrality. The position has not been easy, but 
Salazar’s loyalty to the alliance with Britain has never faltered, 
and this implies a great deal. On the one hand he sees his country 
threatened by the totalitarian avalanche ; on the other he is not 
without fears lest another danger should threaten from atheistic 
Communism. Yet, though he may wonder whether he is not in 
truth between the devil and the deep sea, his faith in God and 
in his people remains, and he continues to follow the course he 
marked out at the beginning of the conflict. The Portuguese 
Government continues to maintain its neutrality. No one who has 
visited Portugal in the last three years has any doubt about the 
sympathies of her people. At this moment, when the Government 
has so courageously made clear its solidarity with the Brazilian 
people, we, in this country, should do our best to appreciate the 
difficult position ir. which Portugal is placed, sympathise with the 
high and chivalrous ideals of her people, and give whatever help 
jt may be in our power to give. 


MUSIC AND POLITICS 
By W. J. TURNER 
ECENTLY, in these pages, Mr. Dyneley Hussey referred to 
R two new works, by Alan Busn and Benjamin Britten respec- 
tively, as avowedly “ political symphonies,” and added that since 
both musicians held the same political views the fact that he found 
one of the works good and the other bad showed how little a com- 
poser’s political ideas had to do with the merit of his music. There 
is such complete confusion of thought on this subject, even among 
musicians, that an attempt to clear it up ought to be welcome to 
all but deliberate obscurantists, for whom any mental fog is a great 
help when exploiting people’s emotions for their own purposes. 
Much of the confusion arises from the fact that music is a sealed 
world to many people. I once heard a very intelligent but puzzled 
man ask a composer “ How do you compose music? ” To this man, 
whose literary knowledge and judgement were of a high order, 
music was an incomprehensible mystery. He simply could not 
understand how it happened or what it was. To others the higher 
mathematics are an equal mystery. Music and mathematics (which 
often go together) are the two sciences or arts most puzzling to 
the plain man. This is mainly due to faulty education. Few people 
are wholly unmusical or wholly unmathematical, and, incidentally, 
one of the causes of the faulty teaching in these subjects is that 
music, like mathematics, partakes of the nature both of science and 
of art, and so offers peculiar difficulties. Both are concerned with 
the organisation, in a highly special way, of sense-perceptions. 
These sense-perceptions are not without an emotional context ; 
pleasure also is associated with them, but it is pleasure of a special 
kind. Neither the musical nor the mathematical sense is stirred, it 
is not even engaged, if its possessor learns, for example, that 
Churchill has shaken hands with Stalin, that the Conservative party 
has lost a seat to Labour or vice-versa, or that the Isolationists 
have kidnapped Roosevelt 
“But,” it will be asked, “did not Beethoven dedicate the Eroica 
symphony to Napoleon?” For the sake of our argument let the 
answer be: “Yes, indeed, he did. He wrote the Eroica symphony 
inspired by a conception of Napoleon as a great man, taking 
Napoleon to be a democrat, a destroyer of absolute monarchs, a 
champion of liberty.” But then, when Napoleon made himself 
Emperor and seemed to be a tyrant, what did Beethoven do? Did 
he destroy the Eroica symphony? No, he only destroyed the dedica- 
tion, thus revealing that the symphony could stand, since it was 
the expression of Beethoven’s own emotions and of his musical 
science and art and not the expression of political ideas. Neither 
music nor mathematics can express political ideas, or ideas of any 
sort except musical or mathematical ones; but since music and 
mathematics, as we know them, are the product of human minds, 
human senses and human feelings, they do express human beings 
and partake of their nature for good or ill. As well as their sense- 
perceptions, their passions, possibly of any sort, can be a stimulus 
to men’s intellectual activity, including music and mathematics ; 
sO music may seem to result from a political passion just as easily 
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as from a passion for a woman ; but a sonata dedicated to Countess 
Guicciardi tells us nothing about her, only, possibly, what Beethoven 
thought and felt about her at a certain moment. Another day he 
could have written a quite different sonata inspired by and also 
dedicated to her. The very greatness of true art, I would say the 
uniqueness of art, is that it is not concerned with appearances but 
only with reality, and I would maintain that Beethoven’s music 
dedicated to the Countess Guicciardi, or to anybody else, did not 
directly relate to its supposed subject at all. In other words we 
do not know what great art is about, and the best mathematicians 
have also found that they do not know what higher mathematics 
is about. Why and how is this? I am convinced that in great 
art, certainly, we are brought inte direct contact with what is most 
fundamental, with what is most real, and it is something much 
deeper than all temporary appearances. 

In other words the symphony dedicated to Napoleon, the sonata 
dedicated to Countess Guicciardi, have nothing to do with the fact 
of greatness in Napoleon or beauty in Guicciardi (real or imaginary), 
but only with a greatness or a beauty conceived by Beethoven ; 
just as Shakespeare’s Hamlet tells us nothing about any real Hamlet, 
who may or may not have lived. The conceptions of genius, like 
the creations of Nature, require a seed in the world of appearances 
(because they themselves have to appear), which is like the irritating 
grain of sand round which the oyster makes a pearl. What is 
unmistakable is the loveliness of the pearl, the greatness of the 
Eroica symphony and the beauty of the “ Moonlight ” sonata. These 
are real, to be felt as undeniably real by every musical human being 
in whom the germ of like greatness and beauty exists. Art is not 
information, that can be imparted to him who does not already even 
partly know ; we can only perceive in art what we ourselves possess 
an inkling of, and to the degree that we possess it. It is likely 
that nobody has ever felt and understood the greatness of Mozart’s 
music to the degree Beethoven did, for the simple reason that 
there has been since Mozart no musician so great as Beethoven. 
“We shall never be able to compose like that,” said Beethoven 
to his pupil Czerny once, after hearing Mozart’s D minor pianoforte 
concerto. “Neither you nor I could ever have written that,” said 
Mozart to a fellow-musician in Vienna when listening to a Haydn 
quartet. The inferior are apt to see nothing in anything, but the 
great recognise greatness, especially in the sphere where they are 
gifted. 

Many difficulties disappear if we remember that in every great 
artist it is the universal that is embodied in the particular. It is 
the universal which gives a composer’s music truth and value, a 
truth and value which enables us to use it as a touchstone. Weigh 
in your heart and mind the writings and speeches of democrats 
with the music of Fidelio, and somewhere you will find the demo- 
crats lacking. I would not be content to say that Beethoven loved 
liberty to a depth beyond their capacity, and to point out that 
although you could feel this in his music you could not know 
from his music what particular political idea he associated with 
liberty. I would further insist that he simply was capable of greater 
love; he loved more, so much more that no such comparison is 
possible. So true is this that if ever there came about a world 
of men where liberty was hated and tyranny loved Beethoven’s 
music would either be totally meaningless to them or would seem 
to them, equally with us, the truest and deepest embodiment of 
their passion. Difficult as it may be for our human intellects to 
imagine, both liberty and tyranny are superficial appearances com- 
pared with the more elemental or primary reality which is in 
Beethoven’s music. When I listen to the prisoners’ choruses in 
Fidelio I feel that no prisoners ever felt so deeply. When I listen to 
Shostakovitch’s “Leningrad ”- symphony I feel that the citizens 
of Leningrad have more in their souls than the tremendous physical 
energy and fervour which is in the symphony, fine as that is. In 
the Erotica, as in Fidelio, Beethoven shows himself greater than 
his supposed theme, in the “Leningrad” Shostakovitch shows 
himself less. But if you are speaking as a politician then, of course, 
a Bonapartist says “the Eroica, that is Napoleon,” and a British 
Communist says “Shostakovitch, that is the greatest composer 
the world has ever seen.” 

In his art a man reveals not what he pretends or wishes to be 
but what he actually is. This is clearest in the art of music, fairly 
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clear in the art of painting (where it is slightly obscured by paint- 
ing’s power of representation or imitation) and very dark in litera- 
ture, where the simple and the self-deceiving and wishful thinkers 
can never resist taking words at their face value. The writer who 
says “I believe in the people” will have all the people believing in 
him ard his belief—all except those whose developed literary 
sensibility and natural powers of mind and soul are adequate to 
discern the worth of what the writer says from his style ; for style 
is the man, mot a trick that can be borrowed from other writers. 
The mere words can be used by anybody, and their dictionary 
meaning is the same whoever uses them; what gives them signifi- 
cance is when, somehow, thev have depth, when they are connected 
with a universal reality, the invisible source from which all life 
When we call an artist great we mean that the truth is 


springs. 
is this 


in him, that he is rooted in this fundamental reality. It 
that makes him a great artist, while his specific manner of expression, 
the medium in which he works and makes the real appear, is what 
makes him a painter, or a musician, or a writer, or a mathematician. 


WASHINGTON AT WAR 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HEN I first saw Washington in the golden days of Calvin 

Coolidge, the Plaza that stretches from the Union Station to 
the Capitol was encumbered with odd two-storied grey buildings 
that a few years before had housed war-workers in the then late, 
great world war, which now seems but a dress rehearsal. The United 
States is again at war, and Washington is again having its abundant 
open spaces filled with temporary buildings, offices, store-rooms, 
dormitories. Vast as. was the expansion of Government building 
in Washington under President Hoover and President Roosevelt, 
immense as are the new Government buildings that now lour in 
their solemn Graeco-Roman dignity, vigorous as has been the policy 
that has evacuated non-belligerent Government offices to Richmond, 
Indianapolis, even to Philadelphia, Washington is packed. A great 
corpus of legend has grown up around the new national comic 
figure, the business man summoned to Washington, looking hopefully 
but fruitlessly for a place to lay his head, with all the intensity 
of a homeless erring daughter in a melodrama. 

The legend is only one example of the momentous fact; the 
capital of the United States is news again. Its life is of the greatest 
interest to the average citizen, who normally pays little but tourist 
attention to it. From it come forth orders and appeals ; its decisions 
affect life and happiness all over the United States. So “what is 
Washington? ” is asked by millions of Americans, and ought to be 
asked by some of us, for decisions made there are of the greatest 
interest in London as well as in Des Moines or Abilene, and even 
less is known in London than in that great hinterland that stretches 
west from Washington to the Golden Gate. 

The demand for news of Washington to make comprehensible 
much of the news out of Washington, has been met by an admirable 
survey that has had great and deserved success in America.* 
Mr. Kiplinger has long been known as the editor of the most famous 
confidential “ news-letter ” that comes out of Washington, and much 
of the merit of his book comes from his wide knowledge of the 
official, semi-official and quite unofficial sources of information 
available to the news-hound in Washington. Always on the hunt 
for news, men like Mr. Kiplinger or the great columnists acquire a 
bird-dog nose for a story that sometimes startles the unwary. But 
the main merit of this book is not its stories, but its sober though 
entertaining presentation of Washington as an instrument of govern- 
ment, the permanent, ever more important Washington story, the 
story of how that strange city, in the last twenty years, has become 
a real, and then the real, capital. 

In the golden days of Coolidge, New York was the real capital ; 
if it was true that “the business of the United States is business,” 
this was bound to be Some important things were done in 
Washington, much sentimental prestige had accrued to the White 
House and even to the Capitol. In Mr. Andrew Mellon, what may 


SO. 
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be called the provincial business man had his viceroy in Office in 
the Treasury. But Mr. Mellon was so very rich that he was not 
just a Pittsburgh millionaire, and the link between Wall Street and 
Washington was close, with Wall Street on the pulling end of the 
chain. 

All that has changed. It has changed since the first year of the 
New Deal ; it was changing even under Mr. Hoover, as the Govern- 
ment went into the banking business in a big way. And some of 
the New York resentment of the New Deal was caused by pique at 
the necessity imposed on business leaders of going to Washington 
to ask favours instead of having the politicians come to Wall Street 


to get orders. It was not a mere question of pique, however. For 
Wall Street lost, and will never recover, its old profitable role. No 


longer will the agents or chiefs of European States make the 
rounds of Morgan, Dillon Reid and the other great banking houses 
like client kings in Rome. Now not only they, but other old clients 
of Wall Street, go to Washington to see Jesse Jones. And Mr, 
Kiplinger makes it plain 10 his readers, many of whom will groan 
at the news, that the good, old days are gone for ever. Government 
is going to be bigger than the biggest business and is not going 
to be merely a facade for big business. 

That means that politics, the arts of making friends and influencing 
people, is of first-rate importance. It is no good being a first-class 
administrator or technician if you can’t get on with the politicos. 
That gift is not the only thing necessary, but it is one of the things 
that are necessary. And in his interesting discussions of the weight 
of various Washington figures, Mr. Kiplinger tells us again and 
again how much of this indispensable talent the Big Shot has. If 
he hasn’t any and doesn’t acquire any quickly, the Big Shot doesn’t 
stay a Big Shot—in Washington at any rate. For in this city of a 
million people, politics is the local industry, is what the automobile 
industry is to Detroit or tyres to Akron. The politicians are the 
indispensable technicians who transform raw power into politically 
usable power. And chief of them is the President. 

Mr. Kiplinger is not, one surmises, one of the class he calls 
*causers.” So his judgement on the President is not that of a 
starry-eyed New Dealer or of a Daughter of the American Revolution 
seeing the red, dripping hand of That Man in nearly all human 
activiues in Washington. The same cool appraisement is to be 
noted in the account of the Vice-President, Mr. Wallace. Mr. Kip- 
linger likes Mr. Wallace, he admires him, but on his political future 
he has his fingers crossed. In his list of Washington dialect words, 
“The Next President” he defines as “a term used by friends 
of Henry Wallace to describe Henry Wallace.” 

Although the American and British reader will turn with most 
natural human curiosity to the list of fifty-five men who are the 
most prominent figures in war-time Washington, it is the mass of 
Government servants who make the character of the city. And to 
them, Mr. Kiplinger is fair. He defends them against some of the 
sillier charges brought against them ; he reminds readers who may 
have forgotten it that Washington has changed a lot since Henry 
Adams wrote Democracy, or Mark Twain The Gilded Age, and 
Uncle Sam Ward was the most cultivated of lobbyists. But 
Washington has its romantic side still, though the number of gold- 
braided diplomats is sadly reduced and the supply of femmes fatales 
luring Senators to forgetfulness of their oaths totally exhausted. 

In the Carlton bar, in the Cosmos Club, in the National Press 
Club, in a score of other goldfish bowls, the great, the near great 
and the would-be great talk, pose and watch their publicity. In 
scores of buildings, old and new, men and women work hard, 
devotedly, intelligently. Across the river at Arlington, the new War 
Department building is growing fast and vast. New buildings 
spring up over night. One which houses part of the State Depart- 
ment has the name of “Temporary U,” admirable title for a 
musical-comedy song. How temporary will these buildings be? How 
soon will Washington relapse not into torpidity but into the com- 
parative peace of the first year of the New Deal? Not for a long 
time. Every American war has increased the importance, the size, 
the impressiveness of Washington. And at this moment, Washington 
is well on the way to being a world capital, for here is the centre 
of the great, untouched power that Hitler has called into action 
against him and his people. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


INTO OFFICERS 


By J. L. HODSON 


MEN 


N choosing men to be trained for officers in our army—at all 
I events in this country—the task is made no easier by the fact 
that very few of them have been in battle, or even under fire, in 
the normal sense. (Being bombed from the air is not quite the 
same thing, and even of that many of our soldiers have had little 
experience.) In the fourth year of the last war men were streaming 
home from France to become officer cadets. They knew, and 
their officers knew, their behaviour under stress of war. Without 
this knowledge today, the choice of men for commissions must still 
be made, and I do not suggest our War Office selection board (with 
one of which I spent a recent day) make many blunders. A few 
borderline cases there are bound to be—the man too highly strung 
may break or he may win the V.C., but his Officer Training Unit, 
to which he next goes, can reasonably be expected to supply further 
evidence. What these new selection boards have already done is 
out in advance those on whom the O.C.T.U.s were wasting 
Of the batch of forty men I saw examined nearly 
The qualities of leadership, that combination 
and personality, were not there in 


to weed 
valuable 
half were rejected. 
of intelligence and 
high enough degree. 


time. 
character 


For there is nothing haphazard about this selection board. The 
men come for forty-eight hours. Each man is seen by the President, 
in this case a Lt.-Col., D.S.O. of Signals in the last war and an 
experienced educationist. The man being tested—from_lance- 
corporal to warrant officer—brings a chit from his own C.O. It 
may be a strong recommendation, it may be rather non-committal. 
Obstacle courses both physical ard mental now await him ; he must 
deliver a lecturette, take part in discussion groups (Do you think 
the bayonet out of date? Would you use gas? Are you in favour 
of conscription after the war?), go through the intelligence tests, 
take part in bridging a ravine, probably (though not inevitably 
spend half an hour or so with the psychiatrist. The man who could 
win approval from an old-fashioned selection board in a ten-minute 
interview will not necessarily do so here. Nor will his rank or 
parentage or school count for much, if anything. 

This selection board works at a country-house. A cowshed 
has been turned into a dining-hall; old weapons from the Tower of 
London are on the walls—muskets, pistols, swords, armour, &c., 
making a brave show. An obstacle course has been created in a 
copse ; On it a combination of agility and common sense are needed 
—and some courage. At one point you must leap from a kind of 
tight-rope to catch another rope swinging in mid-air. To cross 
a ditch and a fence appliances are needed, and provided, but to use 
them aright you must think. Nobody minds you making mistakes, 
but you are expected not to make the same ones twice. I watched 
the candidates sweating and toiling round this course, a Czech 
boy among them. He had done well in discussion, speaking in 
good English, but now he was somewhat stumped; courage was 
there but not ingenuity. Another floundered along, but a touch 
of the scrimshanker was in him; he dodged the mid-air jump, 
and he was a good onlooker, but not much more, at the bridge- 
building. Most of them had some devil and native wit, however. 
The way they used logs and ropes to bridge that gulf was first-rate. 
Here, men wearing sergeant’s stripes were outstanding. 

They were all pretty roughspun men—the conventional stage 
officer, a trifle “la di da” (as the North has it) was not to be found 
among them. Out of forty or so, I doubt if there were half a 
dozen public-school men. At the discussion group the Colonel 
smoked his pipe and listened while a group of other judging officers 
made their notes. The men caught the chairman’s eye and got 
up and said their say, speaking, usually, without ease. This was 
on conscription. Only one, a sergeant-major who kept his mouth 
shut, voted against. But the virtual unanimity favouring this (though 
some preferred it from 16 to 18 and others from 20 to 22) was 
equally strong against communal feeding post-war—they spoke of 
life being based on the family, of the wife’s desire to cook for her 
husband (laughter over this). Some were on their feet with eager- 
ness, some were never on their feet. But the first were not neces- 
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sarily thought highest of, nor the latter condemned. 
maintained, often enough, their taciturnity. 

Before they reached the psychiatrist something was known of 
them—their quality in intelligence-tests, some opinion of their work 
over the obstacles. Each had been asked to write down what he 
imagined a friend would say of him and what an enemy. One 
declared an enemy would describe him as a bumptious little twirp. 
This man was asked how we shall win the war. He replied that 
it would be by starting with a gigantic commando raid on the 
French coast, and that coincident with it, another even bigger raid 
would start in Belgium and smash its way right through to Germany. 
He didn’t profess to know how many divisions would be needed. 
Several of them were asked what our men’s morale is like. They 
all said—“ Browned off on the surface but good underneath—a 
Second Front would do all that’s needed.” (In passing, I think 
that judgement is sound enough. Men who have visited our divisions 
going overseas tell me they are well pleased with them.) The 
psychiatrist handled them like a father confessor; he didn’t miss 
much. 

Intelligence is not enough—among the most intelligent one in 
four fails because he lacks personality ; character is not enough— 
not more than one in forty will get through on character allied to 
nothing else. Those with the finest qualities combining both charac- 
ter and brains appear to number not more than some fifteen per 
cent.; a further forty per cent. are reasonably good. We are 
keeping up a fairly high standard. It is certain that some of our 
officers even up to the rank of colonel and brigadier would not 
have shone in the tests now being applied. We might well begin 
to test them all up to this rank—and weed out those (if any) who 
fail to make the grade. 

One or two other points arise for reflection—the first whether 
we do not need schools for leadership to which these men might 
be sent for a while before passing on to the O.C.T.U. If a man 
or youth has done nothing more than pass his examination at a 
school and moved on to a steady and safe job in industry or com- 
merce, he may never have teen faced with making a hard decision, 
much less with improvisation in a rough-and-tumble life in the open 
involving hunger and risk to life and limb. Yet leadership in this 
sort of existence is what he has to show. A month in the open 
“living wild,” with the command of his group from time to time 
would help him to feel his feet. (I am told of a youth, after such 
a life for a few weeks, hunting for the dictionary that he might 
erase the word “impossible.”) The second point is this—men who 
can be trained into good army officers are not unlimited in number. 
We are in the fourth year of the war. If the army cannot find 
all its own men for officers, cannot the R.A.F. or other services 
help? Of those who begin their training as pilots and observers 
a considerable number fail because of some disability which, while 
it unfits them for flying, by no means unfits them for commissions 
in the army. A good many grounded men in the R.A.F. would 
make fine infantry (or other) officers, The difficulty of transferring 
them from one service to another could doubtless be overcome. 
It is one war, not two or three, that we are fighting. 

The method of this selection board struck me as both sensible 
and fair, and I think it true to say that the candidates find it so. 


ALTERNATIVE 


Tue flower does not complain 

If it does not rain, 

But endures, endures. 

The scanty dews of dawn and night 
Suffice at need for its delight, 

As drouth inures. 


Let me live out my hour 
Quietly as a flower: 
If the rains flow 
With grace and favour... it is well; 
But even if every pool is dried 
And even the tithes of dew denied, 
Be it so, be it so; 
I will fold my music in its bell 
And softly go. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Saturday last I was present at a demonstration organised by 
QO the Cornish-Breton Committee at Penzance. The French 
officers and sailors who came by train were given a civic reception 
The flags fluttered, the band played the Marseillaise, 
and the mavor delivered a short address of welcome. A march-past 
was held in front of the Municipal Building, where the Lord 
Lieutenan: for Cornwall, flanked on one side by Admiral Auboynau 
and on the other by General Sicé, took the salute. The cameras 
clicked, the recording van of the Ministry of Information hummed 
gently, the rain swept down upon the proceedings in an angry 
drizzle, the French sailors swung past smartly, the crowd clapped 
their hands, and everyone was much pleased. Thereafter there 
followed a municipal luncheon and an entertainment at which many 
men made stirring speeches, at which the Grand Bard of the Cornish 
Gorsedd gave an address in Breton, at which the male choir from 
Mousehole sang “ Trelawny ” with fervour, and at which “ Arta ef 
a-dhe ” (a Cornish ballad forecasting the return of King Arthur) was 
given to the harp. We were told also of the Breton legend of how 
one day, not only Brittany, but Gaul itself, would be overrun by 
barbarians from the east ; of how many of the Bretons would escape 
from their country and find refuge in an island of the west; how a 
man would arise from the land of the Gauls who would unite these 
refugees into a mighty army ; and how in the end they would return 
to Britanny and sweep the barbarians from their home. We were 
much encouraged by this legend and by the singing of Arta ef a-dhe, 
each of which rendered it evident that the defeat of the Axis and 
the triumph of General de Gaulle are written in the book of destiny. 
We came out into the rain, hitching our waterproofs round us, 
feeling on our lips the salt breath of the sea mingling with the 
sweet western drizzle, feeling in our hearts the warm glow of pre- 
It was a cheerful occasion. 

* * * * 


at the station. 


destined victory. 


The Breton sailors were tough and fit and clean. Their smiles 
flashed white against the bronze of their cheeks, the scarlet blobs 
on their caps danced down the rain-grey streets, they picked 
hydrangeas from the gardens and stuck them in their blouses. 
Underneath their gaiety and strength one was conscious of a gnawing 
homesickness, of a dumb longing for the rocks and sea-weed of 
home. Gazing across the weeping sea to where the rocks of Corn- 
wall stretch out towards the rocks of Brittany ripae ulterioris amore 
—they assured us that before Christmas they would be back in 
they said, “this affair is 


France. “There is no doubt about it,” 
nearing to its end.” It seemed cruel to suggest to them that 
December would certainly not see the end of their exile; we 


murmured “ perhaps—who can tell? ” and they nodded their heads 
in simple affirmation. I asked them whether their home-sickness 
was intolerable. They shrugged their shoulders, “ Well, we belong 
home,” they said, “On est du pays.” It is stimulating, in these 
days of dispersed emotion, to find so concentrated a fire of local 
sentiment as that of the Bretons and the Cornishmen. These 
peninsular folk have a sense of corporate identity which, when I 
was young, was called “patriotism,” and which we in England 
would seem tc have lost awhile. For them the spire of their church, 
the high fields from which one watches the sun’s feet shine across 
the sea, the little harbours where the smacks snuggle together, are 
not merely the extension, but the very fibre, of their own personality. 
And what do the ills of the capitalist system mean to them compared 
to the scent of their own seaweed on familiar rocks? For them the 
intimate and the familiar are symbolised, not by economic or social 
fictions, but by concrete facts which can be identified by scent and 
touch and sight. On est du pays. 
* * * * 

I do not really believe that patriotism is dead in this country. 
It is rather that the old coins of jingo phraseology have been so 
thumbed in the market-place and on the hustings that their images 
and superscriptions have become blurred. Foreign coinage—often 
of highly doubtful minting—shines more brightly, and seems to 


have a sharper edge. It is cleat that the old currency of patriotic 
fervour, such as was in circulation at the time of Mafeking or 
Omdurman, has become sadly inflated, and has now lost ‘its pur- 
chasing power. The determinists would, I suppose, contend that 
this inflation is a classic symptom‘of the decline of every civilisation, 
and that the rise of an internal or an external proletariat is always 
heralded by the depreciation of existing formulas. I quite see that 
in Great Britain we have ceased to believe unreservedly in the 
political fictions of our grandfathers. wi:hout having as yet acquired 
any clear confidence in the economic fictions of ouc grandchildren. 
Even those whose heart-strings vibrate with loathing .at the very 
thought of the profit motive must feel at times that it is more 
difficult to maintain a high level of excitement in regard to economic 
heresies or doctrines than it was to be stirred by the simpler 
passions for equality and freedom. A ceriain lukewarmness of 
enthusiasm is thus apparent in regard to both the past and the future, 
But this emotional lethargy does not necessarily imply that patriotism 
is dead ; it implies that we have not as yet discovered the language 
by which patriotism can be expressed in modern words. 
* * * * 

The Fascists and the Nazis have imposed upon their peoples a 
remarkably intense form of national self-consciousness, mainly by 
concentrating upon the instincts of conceit, jealousy, greed and 
fear. They have taught their boys and girls that those of Teuton 
or of Roman blood are destined at this turning-point in world 
history to impose their superiority on lesser breeds. They have 
aroused in them the demon of envy by contending that other races 
of less virtue and greater cunning have seized for themselves the 
riches of the earth. 
now dawned when they, the élite of the young nations, can obtain 
these riches, these superb and unlimited spoils, with their own 
ardent hands. And they have made it quite clear that those who 
do not conform to this theory, or join the brigand band, will be 
exposed to carefully calculated suffering. Even in its most preda- 
tory days British patriotism was never as bad as that. We are not 
a conceited race, nor do we in the very least enjoy the delights 
of ostentation or the uncertain pleasure of being feared. We are 
not a jealous race, and we can look across the oceans without the 
acids of envy fermenting in our souls. We are not a greedy 
race, mainly because we have fed long and largely upon the benefits 
of riches and power. Nor is it feasible to rule our people, whose 
civic courage is both wide and deep, by processes of intimidation. 
Thus when I sometimes hear people praise the “ patriotism” of 
our enemies, I exclaim—“ But if that state of nervous tension, if 
that odious compound of defects, is indeed patriotism, then I trust 
that my own dear couatry will remain for ever the most un- 
patriotic upon earth.” 

. - > . 

There does exist, however, a common factor among all people 
of our race upon which a common “patriotism” can be based. 
It is the factor of pride: “immense orgeuil—justifié.” Pride, as the 
Prime Minister showed us so toughly on Tuesday, is something 
wholly different from boastfulness. From that excellent quality 


derive many of our most “English” characteristics—our  self- 
assurance, our humour, our laziness, and our _ boundless 
tolerance. There have been phases in our history, as at 
the time of the French Revolution, when the granite of our 


national pride became veiled in the mists of foreign doctrine, and 
when perfectly patriotic Britons thought it more important that 
“tyrants should be hurled from their blood-cemented thrones” 
than that we should hold Majorca or Toulon. Bur always, in the 
end, these mists have cleared away, and the rock of our pride 
has stood out again, unassailable and aloof. I am aware that some 
of our young people question whether we have much to be proud 
about—a question which seems strange as coming from the inhabi- 
tants of a tiny island which has spread its culture and language across 
the seven seas. Yet even these pale Ebenezers would flush with 
anger if invasion came. On est du pays. 


They nave persuaded them that the day has. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


**Men in Shadow."’ At the Vaudeville Theatre 

Actors should never be allowed to produce the pleys in which 
they have a leading part. There are exceptions to this rule as 
there are to everything. Occasionally an actor of genius will have 
the artistic passion so intense that it will not permit anyone, even 
nimself, to destroy the balance. A good producer, in my opinion, 
would never have allowed Mr. John Mills to pull out his clasp- 
knife almost every other minute, open it, stick it into the table and 
then put it back into his pocket. It only emphasised the weakness 
of this play, which is that for about nine-tenths of it nothing what- 
ever happens. When Henry Irving thrilled his audiences (so we are 
told) in The Lyons Mail merely by the way he put on his boots, 
it was because something terrible was about to happen, and did 
happen. “Business” on the stage, as well as gesture, must have 
a meaning to be significant, and though I admit that the meaning 
Mr. Mills probably wished to convey was the state of nervous 
tension of the character, yet his knife “ business ” did not have this 
effect, but was just an added irritation which kept me wondering 
when something was going to happen. 

The scene of the play is the loft in a mill on the French coast 
where some Englishmen are carrying out effective espionage on 
the Germans. There are only two brief moments of action. One 
is when a German disguised as a British flying officer is unmasked. 
This is ruined by an ‘ncredible fisticuff duel in which Mr. Mills 
(the English spy-leader) knocks the German out—incredible because 
the single combat is improbable and unnecessary, and one feels 
that it is another of the producers’ desperate efforts to put some 
punch into the play. The other incident comes only at the very 
end, when Mr. John Mills hoodwinks the German officer who is 
investigating the mill, by pretending to be the idiot son of a French 
peasant. The remainder of the play’s three acts is just padding, and 
nothing is more boring than an obvious effort to sustain a non- 
existent tension for more than an hour and a half. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 

“Larceny Inc.’’ At Warners. ——‘t My Gal Sal.’’ At the Odeon.—— 
“Chiang Kai Shek Visits India.’’ Generally released. 
One remembers with affection a film of 1938 called A Slight Case 
of Murder—a film which poked disrespectfully beneath the tough 
skin of all the gangster stories that had ever been and discovered, 
not violence but slapstick. A Slight Case of Murder also gave 
first full play to Edward G. Robinson’s talent for comedy and 
with this actor enjoying a similar opportunity in Larceny Inc. we 
were bound to be disappointed if he failed to repeat the earlier 
success. Larceny Inc. is a very funny film, but not so funny as 
A Slight Case of Murder. Here again is the master-mind equal to 
any and every underworld emergency from the strategies of Sing- 
Sing baseball to the silver-tongued appeal which will send one of 
his faithful minions hurtling under the wheels of a careless driver’s 
limousine in search of superficial injury and the disproportionate 
compensation. The luggage-shop purchased to give access to the 
vaults of the bank next door proves to be a gold-mine, not literally 
but as a commercial proposition, and the gangsters, much against 
their will, become successful business-men earning the respect of 
the Sixth Avenue block which has gained such distinction from 
their honest acumen. Thus the tale leaps nimbly on, hastened 
by ingenious editing and continuity, and there is only one flaw to 
account for the disappointment mentioned earlier: the gangsters 
are allowed too frequently to forget that they are figures of fun 
and that such gay incompetents as themselves have on occasion 
been described as enemies of society. They lack consequently 
the professional dignity of the assassins of A Slight Case 
of Murder. Perhaps the war has made us all re-examine our 
standards. 

My Gal Sal is from Theodore Dreiser’s story of Paul Dresser, the 
great Broadway song-writer of the ‘nineties. Dresser is played by 
Victor Mature in his usual somewhat cloying style, the atmosphere 
of over-ripe sensuality being occasionally relieved by the struttings 
and tantrums of a spoilt child. Rita Hayworth as Sally Elliott is a 
more attractive character, and she sings, dances and acts with an 
agreeable mixture of spontaneity and sophistication which only 
occasionally succumbs to the temptation to burlesque the elaborate 
mannerisms of the period. The film is in Technicolor, and a con- 
siderable part of it is devoted to reproductions of the musical 
comedies for which Dresser’s music provided the backbone. Once 
Dresser has forsaken Colonel Truckee’s touring medicine-show 
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where his singing, interspersed with dances by a troupe of redskins, 
assists the sale of the Colonel’s famous cure-all, the film becomes 
conventional back-stage drama. The songs, which include “ My 
Gal Sal” and “On the Banks of the Wabash,” are more tuneful 
than those forthcoming from. our contemporary song-writers, and 
the settings are satisfactorily rich and uninhibited in colour. Odd 
glimpses of contemporary life—the green-room of a San Francisco 
Thea:re, a music-printer’s workroom, a cheap-jack sale, the medicine 
salesman’s nightly death-agony interrupted by a spectacularly success- 
ful dose of his own specific, all these make a pleasant entertainment. 
This week’s Ministry of Information film is assembled mainly 
from library and newsreel-type material, and yet it is amongst the 
most moving of recent official productions. It- celebrates the visit 
of Chiang Kai-shek to India, and, whilst avoiding direct reference 
to the significance or consequences of this event, it pays a most 
sincere tribute to China and to the remarkable man and woman who 
have guided her through so much disaster and disappointment 
without once faltering in their devotion. The commentary is not 
always related closely to the pictures, but it jis free, easy-going and 
anecdotal with complete success. EpGar ANSTEY. 
‘**The Harvest Shall Come”’ 
IN reviewing this film last week, the fact that it was produced by 
Imperial Chemical Industries was, unfortunately, omitted. The 
Ministry of Information has arranged for its distribution. 


THE BALLET 


** Twelfth Night.’”’ At His Majesty’s Theatre. 


Tue International Ballet, which began its season at His Majesty’s 
Theatre last week, has at its service some accomplished dancers, 
an enterprising management that seeks to strike out its own line 
in production and first-rate scenic artists. What it aeeds most, if 
I may judge from a single programme which contained the two most 
important novelties, is a choreographer with imagination. For both 
Miss Mona Inglesby’s Amoras and Twelfth Night, produced by the 
same lady, with choreography by Miss Andrée Howard, proved to 
be humdrum affairs with only a modicum of dancing to a deal of 
not very significant, and therefore tedious, miming. 

Miss Inglesby, who is also the leading dancer, moves gracefully 
and is technically equal to such dancing as these two pieces afford. 
She makes a brave and swaggering Viola, but cannot give us (how 
could she?) the womanly wit. To play Shakespeare’s comedy, more 
or less as it stands, in dumb-crambo fashion is an obvious mistake. 
The thing must be recreated in the new medium, or the choreo- 
grapher must devise a fantasia upon the original as Mr. Helpmann 
did in Hamlet. Even the clowns, who ought to lend themselves 
readily to mime and dance, fail; for al! that, Miss Tarakanova is 
a sprightly Maria and Mr. Leslie French a lively Feste. The others 
might do well enough in an impromptu charade, but they are not 
of the calibre for the house that Tree built. As to Mr. Harold 
Turner, one of our most brilliant dancers, whom I looked forward 
to seeing again, he is condemned to play in Amoras a part without 
character, and does it with a natural lack of conviction. 

Postscript—Let it be recorded that on Sunday last a B.B.C. 
announcer informed the public that Mr. Boyd Neel’s orchestra 
would play Vaughan Williams’s “ Fantasia on a theme of Tah-lee ”— 
presumably a French contemporary of Uccello! 

DyNeELEY HUSSEY. 


RECUEILLEMENT 


Be still, my Grief, and O my Grief, be stayed, 

You wanted Evening, Evening is near: 

The town is folded in an airy shade, 

Bringer of peace to mortals, and of fear ; 

Mortals, of whom a multitude, arrayed 

By Pleasure, with his whip and hangman’s gear, 

Gather remorse in menial masquerade ; 

Come, my dear Grief, give me your hand, and here 

Withdrawn from them, watch every dead Year lean 

From heaven’s balcony, in her crinoline ; 

Regret rise smiling from her deep sea bed ; 

Watch the Sun dying in a vaulted trance, 

And, like a long shroud in the East outspread, 

Hear, darling Grief, the gentle Night advance. 

JoHN MAVROGORDATO. 

Translation from Baudelaire. 
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THE SITUATION IN INDIA 

Sir,—N» discerning man would wish to find himself opposed to 
Dr Edward Thompson in a discussion on India. But I cannot find 
that Dr. Thompson in his letter does more than attempt to palliate 
what I said about Congress and its leader. First, he urges, Congress 
has been badly treated, Mr. Gandhi has made a mess of his case, and 
Congtess has been driven by British measures to desperation. Second, 
he asks whether the other parties are not just as unreasonable and 
selfish. The answers surely are that, first, this country has presented 
India with scheme after scheme for freedom from British control, all 
of them rejected because they did not leave the position of Congress 


supreme and unchallengeable. Incarceration and suppression have only 
followed successful and organised incitement to disobedience and lawless- 
ness, from which the chief sufferers are Indians themselves. If Congress 
could have emancipated itself from the rather primitive statesmanship 
of “if I cannot get what I want, I will fight,” there is no reason why 
its leaders should not have been at liberty today. 

Second, to say that B and C and D are really as bad as A does not 
exonerate A. I hold no brief for the wisdom of the Moslem League, 
the Mahasabha and the rest, who have repudiated both Sir Stafford 
Cripps and the Mahatma ; but the Mahatma claims to be, in Dr. H, G. 
Wood's words, “the one man who can transform the situation in India.” 
He is the one man of whom the leaders of all the other parties are 


afraid. He has all the vast influence and prestige of the acknowledged 
saint. But sainthood does not mean in India what it means in the 
West. The “saint” may have far more of Father Joseph, the “Gray 


Eminence,” than of Francis of Assisi. But why, asks Dr. Thompson, 
should he not wish his party to “ boss” the country. Do not our demo- 
cratic parties do the same? No, because there is a vast difference 


between two, or three, parties in a country like England and a medley 


of races and religions in the sub-continent of India. Who are those 
who “desire to smash Congress once for all”? Not the Government 
of India. which has treated Congress throughout with the greatest 


consideration and patience. The disquieting thing is that the Mahatma 
is clearly and confessedly anxious not only to smash British influence 
in India, but to proclaim as sole authority in India the Congress, and 
himself. What that will mean for the millions of India, it is not difficult 
to forecast.—Yours, &c., W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 
Old Bank House, Woodstock, Oxford. 
S1r,—I should be glad if, in your next issue, you would be good enough 
to state that the views set forth in my letter published in your correspond- 
ence on August 28th were my personal views, and in no sense an 
official representation of the mind of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
of which I am a secretary. In offering you my credentials I explained, 
in my covering letter, that the Missionary Committee had not, as a 
committee, considered, and was not iikely to consider, the political 
issues involved, and that I was not writing on its behalf.—I am, faithfully 
yours, G. E. HIcKMAN JOHNSON. 
White Shack, 12 Oakley Road, Warlingham, Surrey. 


Sir,—The whole point of those who cannot rest satisfied with the present 
attitude of the British Government in India is that we want the con- 
viction of those who are at present defying it, rather than their coercion; 
and we do not despair of attaining it. We want more initiative on the 
side of the Government, and a refusal to despair. If all that is possible 
has been done by the Viceroy, by Mr. Winston Churchill, by Mr. Amery, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and the whole Cabinet, still there are others who 
might be asked to try. The Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru single-handed, or representatives of the United 
Nations, China, the U.S.S.R. and the United States, or one alone—Mr. 
Roosevelt—all have been suggested. They might refuse. They might 
try and fail. Certainly. But no one can tell. Why not try? What 
should they negotiate about? Well, what are the points on which nearly 
all of us think the most powerful of India’s leaders, Mr. Gandhi, to be 
mistaken? Two, I think. First, he is mistaken in claiming that the 
National Congress Party represents the whole of India; and second, he 
is mistaken in the belief that India could oppose a wholly non-violent 
opposition to Japanese invaders. I say Indians could not do this because 
I believe with Mr. Gandhi that, if they could, it would be the most 
effective method of opposition ever adopted. The trouble is that they 
cannot do it, as sporadic outbreaks of violence have already proved. It 
requires superhuman self-control, and any nation that attempts it is trying 
to use a weapon it has not got. It is this fact that has forced many 
Pacifists in this country (including myself) to abandon their Pacifism. 

Mr Gandhi has often in the past shown himself a realist. Cannot yet 


another attempt be made to convince him that he is now ignoring facts? 
To keep him interned and without any contact with the outside world, 
unaware even that violence has already been used and is being used by 
his adherents, is to keep him in ignorance of the very facts which might 
effect his conversion. To despair of it while any effort on the part of 
any person or persons of goodwill remains unmade is surely a very 
grave mistake. For what do we all really want? To convince our critics 
that we have always done well, or that we have on the whole done well, 
or at least, better than other white rulers of coloured populations, or to 
prove that, in the last resort, we can crush Mr. Gandhi? All of us, I 
suppose, would like to achieve some of these objectives; but what we 
want even more is a united contented India—united within itself, how- 
ever loosely, and united against the Axis Powers.—Yours, &c., 
MAUDE ROYDEN. 
Nestlewood, Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


S1r,—I have read Mr. Hickman Johnson’s letter on the Indian situation 
in your issue of August 28th with much surprise, for it indicates a failure 
to understand the position in India which it is difficult to comprehend. 
I do not propose, however, to attempt a reply to Mr. Hickman Johnson's 
letter ; all ~ wish to do is to suggest a reply to his question, “Is all this 
the action of a British or Nazi Government? ” 

The answer to this rhetorical question is “ Neither.” The Govern- 
ment which took the action which Mr. Hickman Johnson deprecates 
is a Government of whom, out of 15 members, 11 are Indians, as has 
been made perfectly clear in the Press and elsewhere in the last three 
weeks. The completeness of Mr. Hickman Johnson’s misunderstanding 
of the position is indicated by his reference to the “ unimaginative India 
Office.”"—Yours, &c., W. N. McLeop. 

“ Scarbrae,” The Green, Ruddington, Notts. 


S1IR,—Miss Sorabji, who despite her name obviously cannot be an Indian, 
states that Mr. Gandhi’s leadership “is disowned by the 90 million 
depressed and scheduled classes.” A letter to The Times, however, 
concurrently and correctly pointed out that the numerical strength of 
these classes is 43 millions. Similarly, out of 151 seats reserved expressly 


for the scheduled classes, in the 1937 elections Congress won 78, Inde- 
pendents on the whole favourable to Congress won §1, and Dr. 
Ambedkar, who is now on the Viceroy’s Council, won 13. It should 


be added that most of the legislative improvement in the Depressed 
Classes’ status in recent years was carried through by the Congress 
Provincial Governments.—Yours, &c., E. K. Cook. 
7a Fitzroy Square, W. 1. 
{If the writer thinks Miss Sorabji is 
consult Who’s Who.—Epb., The Spectator.]} 


THE CHILDREN OF EUROPE 


S1rR,—In your issue of September 4th your valued contributor “ Janus” 
raises some questions regarding Mr. Harold Nicolson’s remarks in the 
previous issue about the blockade. Will you allow me to explain very 
briefly why it is that many people who do not deny that we must 
use the terrible weapon of the blockade, if the war is to be won and 
the occupied territories freed, nevertheless do not accept Mr. Nicolson’s 
absolute refusal to consider any mitigation? 

Mr. Nicolson writes that he knows it to be true that the Germans, 
“so far from providing these populaticns with food, are actually taking 
away from occupied countries food or food-producing labour for the 
needs of their own war.” We must not overstate the case. That the 
Germans have taken away food in great quantities everyone knows ; but 
the Belgian authorities have stated that during 1941 Germany contributed 
400,000 tons of bread grains to that country alone. Belgium, an industrial 
country, before the war imported 50 per cent. of her food, partly from 
the Belgian Congo, and the German supplies represented only a patft 
of this. In an important article from the correspondent on the German 
frontier in The Times of May 5th it was stated that there are now no 
longer any reserves in Europe on which the Axis can draw to supplement 
its own inadequate production. The continental area occupied by 
Germany has been consuming more than it produces. It is clear, there- 
fore, that partly owing to blockade Germany cannot any longer feed the 
occupied countries adequately, even if she were willing to do so. This 
has been admitted by H.M. Government in giving permission for food- 
stuffs from Canada to pass through the blockade to relieve the famine in 
Greece, and control by the International Red Cross and the Greek Red 
Cross has been accepted. 

The situation in Belgium has not yet reached the stage of actual 
widespread famine, but the conditions, especially in urban Belgium and 
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in parts of France, are similar to those in post-war Vienna, a state of 
things in which nothing less than the survival of the next generation 
js at stake. I hope that M1. Nicolson does not feel.too secure about 
his argument that the children who endured the blockade during and 
after the last war were the tough young men who endured the Russian 
and the rigours of the Western Desert. It might equally well 
November 29th, 1941), that Hitler 
1914 and 


winte! 
be argued, as Vry Nederland does 
recruited his S.A. men “from the pale children born after 
1915." 

A Famine Relief Committee has been formed under the chairman- 
ship of the Bishop of Chichester, with an office at 67 Brook Street, 
London, W.1. It is not asking for large imports of food into enemy 
occupied countries. It is asking our own Government to permit the 
entry of powdered milk and certain milk products, together with vitamins, 
into the most seriously affected of the occupied countries, in order to 
relieve the worst dangers of famine for the child population of these 
countries. The International Red Cross have categorically stated that 
Germany has kept her promises not to remove for the benefit of occupy- 
ing troops any material sent for the relief of needy populations. If 
she did so the arrangements would be cancelled. Moreover, the type 
of material which we propose might be sent is not such as Germany 
can supply, so that it cannot be argued that by this action we relieve 
her of a burden which she ought to bear. We do not think that the 
British Government is unmindful of these arguments, or that it believes 
that a promise of plenty of food immediately the enemy has been cleared 
out is wholly satisfactory. For, as the well-known Belgian writer, M 
Emile Cammaerts, has said: “If our children die before us they will 
take with them the very object for which we are fighting—a free Belgium 
for the next generation. What is the use of waging a war of liberation 
if there is nothing left to liberate? Why accumulate these vast stores 
of food if there is no one ‘eft to be fed?” If this is an exaggeration, 
it is an exaggeration of something that is true and that we must not 
forget. 

The Nazis may plaster Brussels with posters showing the towering 
ogre Churchill standing over a fainting woman and her starving children, 
but the Belgians know to whom they owe their sufferings. Because this 
is so we dare not presume upon it. Even a small alleviation of their 
misery, and especially any help for their children, must mean a strengthen- 
ing of courage and renewal of constancy. Policy would seem to agree 
with what compassion enjoins. May I add that the committee to which 
I have referred consists in the main of representatives of the Churches, 
possesses a qualifi¢d technical committee, and began its work under the 
special patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal Hinsley? 
—I am, yours faithfully, WILLIAM Paton. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHURCH 


Sin—I am asked by Mr. Maynard to state exactly what I desire to have 
altered. This information has already been given in my letter which 
appeared in your issue of August 14th, namely, permission to substitute 
the Apostles’ Creed for the Nicene when celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion. It is not my desire, however, merely to plead my own particular 
case in your columns, but to point out the acknowledged disability of 
the Church of England to alter any of her formularies, even when urged 
by Convocation and the Church Assembly, without the consent of 
Parliament. 

It is mainly for this reason that the Church fails to secure for her 
Ministry some of the more brilliant intellects among graduates who thave 
definite religious vocation. Many also, after ordination, have eagerly 
pursued their study of theology, and, through keeping an open mind, 
have been ied to change their point of view, as in my own case. In some 
cases, however, family ties make it even more difficult to decide what 
is the most honourable course to adopt. For one who has honest 
convictions which conflict with the present formularies of the Church, 
even though these convictions can be supported by arguments which 
have proved invulnerable, there is no other alternative than compromise 
or resignation. 

Archbishop Lang once proposed the maxim: “Comprehension for the 
sake of truth, not compromise for the sake of peace.” I wish to follow 
this maxim, and the result is that I am barred from continuing my 
Ministry as a parish priest. The attitude of compromise has been tried 
by the Modernist school, but your Cambridge correspondent “ P. G.-S.,” 
whose letter appeared also in your issue of August 14th, must acknow- 
ledge that very little progress has yet been made through this method 
of serving two masters.—Yours faithfully, HERBERT ENGLAND. 

11 Woodland Avenue, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


SIR—May I, with diffidence, for I am a Free Church man, suggest a 
reply to the inquiry of the Rev. Bertram Maynard, as to a revision of the 
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Creeds? When repeating the Apostles’ Creed, I personally always make 
the following mental alterations: 

1) “Born of the Virgin Mary” to “ born of the mother Mary.” In 
this I accept the pedigree of Jesus as set out in Matt. I, which 1s also 
that of Joseph. 

2) “He descended into hell” to “He descended into Hades.” 
words have the same meaning, coming from the Saxon word “ helan’ 
a covered place), but to the common man the sense of the two words 
is entirely different. 

3) “ The holy Catholic Church” to “the holy Universal Church ” for 
the same reason. 

4) “ The resurrection of ‘the body’” to “the resurrection ‘from. the 
dead.’” In its literal sense, this is probably what the original words 
intend to convey. 

The Athanasian Creed might, with advantage, be excluded from ser- 
vices of public worship, for part of this creed is unintelligible to any 
other than a theologically uained mind. Still, I am almost as much at 
home in an Established Church service as in my own fellowship.—Yours 
sincerely, ANnGuS WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 


SHAKESPEARE TRANSLATIONS 


S1r,—In the latest of his delightful “ Marginal Comments,” Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, dealing with the way in which foreigners may approach 
efficiently the treasures of English literature, touched the question of the 
translation of masterpieces of it He was right when saying that French 
translations are rather poor, especially if we take as an example the 
rendering of Shakespeare’s plays by Francois Hugo. 

Victor Hugo in the Preface of the book he consecrated to Shakespeare, 
using in it style, images and comparisons of magnificent grandiloquence, 
reports an interesting anecdote When, after the coup-d’état of 
Napoleon III, Victor Hugo left for his long exile at Jersey he was 
accompanied by his son Frangois. On arriving at the island the son 
asked his father: “ What do you intend to do here? ” “ To contemplate 
the Ocean,” answered the poet, putting to the son a similar question: 
“ And yourself what are you going to do? ” “I will translate Shakespeare,” 
said Frangois. “ Then, you are to do the same thing as myself,” Victor 
said, comparing Shakespeare with the Ocean. 

Despite of the encouragement by the father’s striking image, the 
attempt of rendering Shakespeare into French by Francois Hugo was the 
most unfelicitous I know in the field of translations. A translation of 
Hamlet in verse, which the Comedie Francaise uses for its performances 
is equally weak. The translation of the same play by Marcel Schwob is 
better, but not to the height of the original. 

Mr. Nicolson praises instead the classical Schlegels’ translation of 
Shakespeare into German and he praises it rightly. He speaks also 
favourably of the translation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets into German by 
Stefan Georg. I cannot express any opinion on the matter, but I have 
read many times ‘he translation of the Sonnets in French by Frangois- 
Marie Garnier, and in my opinion the young French poet, who translated 
them (he died in his early youth), achieved a work which challenges 
successfully the difficulty to render the Sonnets into a language which 
does not possess the pellucid diaphaneity of the poetical English, and the 
rigidity of which lacks “the suggestive and the associated” element, to 
use the expression of Mr. Nicolson. 

May I be allowed to quote here Sonnet XVIII, as it was rendered by 
Garnier? 

“Comment te comparer aux beaux jours de l’Eté? 
Ta grace est plus aimable et ton humeur plus douce: 
Son vent rude abolit les bourgeons veloutés 
Et son bail est bien court: déja l’Hiver le pousse. 
Parfois l’oeil du soleil nous brale en son ardeur, 
Souvent lor de son teint se ternit et s’efface, 
Suivant le cours changeant d’un hasard destructeur 
Toute fleur de beauté perd sa fleur et sa grace. 
Mais toi, point ne verras se flétrir ton printemps, 
Ni se taner jamais tes beautés immortelles, 
Ni la Mort se vanter de ton fantéme errant: 
Tu grandis 4 toujours en rimes éternelles. 
Tant que vivra le monde,—et l’amour et l’envie,— 
Vivront ces vers, et ces vers-la donnent la vie! ” 

Only a specimen, but a good one, I think. 

May I be allowed to add that the translations of Shakespeare’s tra- 
gedies into Modern Greek by Demetrius Bikelas are not unworthy of 
the beauty of the original? Modern Greek is a good channel for rendering 
English poetry The richness of the language is due to borrowings from 
Byzantine and mediaeval Greek literature and the astonishing faculty in 
composite words derived from ancient Greek.—Yours faithfully, 

Carrington House, Hertford Street, W.1. D. CACLAMANOS. 
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“THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL” 


Sir,—Mr. Hughes, quoting my plea for the grant of ros. each for the 
third and fourth children only, rejoins that a parent of three children 
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whose income reaches £4 14s. a week is already receiving by relief of | 


income-tax an allowance of 10s. a week. Yes, indeed, but as a parent of 
two gets as much, the parent of three is getting nothing at all for his 
third child. To get 9s. 7d. (the maximum) for the third child one has to 
have no less than £505 p.a.; with income-tax at 6s. the maximum would 
be §s. 9d., and that would be only obtainable, if other reliefs were at 
peace-time levels by incomes of more than about £600. Whatever income 
one takes the relief for the third (or fourth) child is so small in relation 
to it, as to be unlikely to affect the parent who feels he cannot afford 
another child. 

Mr. Hughes tells us that these allowances cost the taxpayer £80,000,000 
in 1941-2. I say that it is shocking that so much money should be dis- 
bursed and yet be applied in such a way that it is not likely to have any 
effect whatever on reproduction. And my fear is that our legislators, 
for lack of attention to the population question, will proceed to disburse 


still larger sums with equally little effect—I am, &c., 
R. F. 


NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE 


Sir,—The comments of Mr. Shakespear Cooke are entirely misplaced. 
The youths he saw in uniform would be part-time members, as full- 
time members are called to H.M. Forces at the age of 18. Youths under 
that age are doing a useful job of work, in many cases releasing a man 
for essential work. Many of the men he saw in uniform would be part- 
time members ; men who work at their civilian work during the day 
‘im many cases 10 and 12 hours per day) and who give their services 
one or two nights during the week, and in addition their Sundays 
to training. 

With few exceptions, all full-time members of the National Fire Service 
are over 30 years of age. In 1941 the Government posted from 
H.M. Forces to the National Fire Service, for full-time duty, men who 
had been previously trained as part-time firemen. At that period it was 
difficult to get volunteers for the N.F.S.; conscription was introduced, 
and men who had been trained as part-time firemen were given no option 
as to which Service they wished to join, but were posted to the National 
Fire Service—in many instances when they had expressed a wish to 
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join some other service. 

One of the defects of Democracy is that so many people know more 
about other people’s jobs than their own, and Mr. Cooke appears to 
have rushed to the Press before ascertaining the facts of the case.—Yours 
faithfully, ParT-TIME MEMBER. 

Leeds. 

RICHARD BENTLEY: d. 1742 


S1r,—That the bicentenary of Richard Bentley’s death should have been 
—so far as I have observed—quite overlooked is surprising. He still 
remains, as Housman always held, our foremost scholar. His work was 
germinative, both in Greek and Latin ; his dissertation on Phalaris is, 
and has ever been, a truly classical achievement. Nor ought his Boyle 
lectures to be forgotten. Of his obiter dicta one, at least, is deserving of 
remembrance: “It is a maxim with me that no man was ever written 
out of reputation but by himself.”—Faithfully yours, 
E. H. BLAKENEY. 


17 Edgar Road, Winchester. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR THE ARMY 


Sir,—* Janus” says, quite rightly I believe, that men in the army are 
more concerned with the question of their employment after the war 
than with anything else. But I think he misses the main point of their 
concern when he goes on to say that if, through lack of resolute planning 
and good will, tens of thousands of men returning from the army to 
civil life find themselves superfluities, they will not stand that role for 
very long. 

Surely the soldier’s chief concern is the belief that he will be forced 
to stand that role, as his father was before him, and that “they” will 
once again rob him of his promised rights. He certainly does not believe 
that the promises that are made to him about a better Britain will ever 
be carried out without a revolution—and yet he does not want a revolu- 
tion and hates the thought of it. But if he does not revolt he sees clearly 
that no one else will, and so there will be no revolution and no sweeping 
reforms. A not too encouraging prospect for him. One concrete thing 
done now—and the Beveridge Report will give plenty of opportunities— 
to show that the promises are sincere, might change this whole attitude in 
the army, and strengthen its morale enormously.—Yours, &c., 

“ MILEs.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Do we realise the populous state of our rivers? The other day on the 
Ouse (at a spot famous for battles by both Roman and Dane) a children’; 
fishing competition was organised ; and though the eldest was not yet 
fourteen and some of the fishing was done with barbless hooks, large 
numbers of roach, perch and bleak were successfully landed ; and even 
the skilled organisers were a little surprised at the teeming population 
of the river. It is a rich river as well as a lovely. A delightful inciden 
in this particular competition was the start of it: a large roach was 
landed by a small boy of the name of Walton. It fell to me in my 
extreme youth to fish over a spot or two prepared with ground bait ip 
this same river ; and the shoals of perch that circled round my lure stil] 
make a vivid picture on the mind’s eye, and I have some difficulty i 
believing that perch are not among the most desirable fish that appear 
on the table. A companion remembrance is a basket full of big bream 
caught by a night fisherman. Our perhaps too snobbish aristocracy of 
fishermen, who hold that only the dry-fly expert is among the elect, have 
helped to belittle overmuch the art and craft of coarse-fishing. Certainly 
the greatest artist I have ever seen was a certain water warden and 
ex-poacher engaged in the noosing of pike with a copper wire. Certainly 
in this war-time we do not half appreciate the supply of food’ hidden 
beneath the surface of our rivers and lakes, including the water reservoirs, 
It is to be hoped that the Huntingdon children’s competition will have 
helped to disclose the buried wealth. 


Merry England 

Half the charm, and virtue, of Merry England lay in its local charac. 
ters: each village was an almost self-sufficing unit, in its food supply 
and its craftsmanship. Today the local grower, say, of the cabbage 
tribe sends his goods to Covent Garden whence they are carried back 
after some delay and much expense to the neighbourhood of their 
birth, and at last when stale and therefore unwholesome and unpleasant 
distributed to the consumers. Even Mr. Massingham, the arch-priest 
and laudator of the temporis acti, will acknowledge the service now 
being done by Women’s Institutes and Miss Talbot, in organising a 
scheme for local distribution. May it succeed everywhere, as it already 
succeeds in many districts, and continue after the war. Excessive 
centralisation is the direct threat to our island civilisation. For this 
reason it has been heartening to watch a. watermill, old enough to be 
mentioned in the Domesday survey, revolving fruitfully again, if only 
for the grinding of the poultry ration. 


Partridge Nests 

A farmer and sportsman has been watching the various partridge 
nests on his acres ; and his generalisation is that the birds which nested 
on or by the grass did badly and those that took advantage of the arable 
fields did well. His record would seem to confirm the general belief: 
“the more intensive the farming the more numerous the partridges.” 
He sees now the surprising contrast of barren pairs and exceptionally 
large coveys; one of them consisting of 18 birds. Generally it isa 
bumper year for both the French and English varieties ; and they flourish 
in different places. It is an odd fact, further corroborated this year, that 
the hardier Frenchmen do much better in market garden country and 
on very heavy soils, for example near Biggleswade and on some Hunting- 
donshire clay lands. 


In the Garden 


A few seeds were sent me in the manner of what was described as 
new vegetable, Burpee’s celtuce. They germinated well and are now 
growing well on their final site, and justifying their description. The 
plant begins its growth like a lettuce and the green leaves may be used 
in salads. Now the stalk begins to elongate and broaden and should 
swell to 1} inch in diameter. It is tender, pale translucent green if 
colour, succulent with a distinct flavour of celery. It is said to endure 
frost rather better than do most lettuces ; perhaps the slightly purplish 
tinge of the green leaves are (as in roses and oaks) some natural protee 
tion. The successful fruiting of the American “squash” in my garden 
adds to the belief that the Americans have even more to teach us thal 
the French or Dutch about variety in vegetables. It may be remembered 
that Ambassador Page, that unforgettable friend of Britain, had only om 
complaint against us—the monotony of our winter vegetables and the 
menace of our cabbages. On the subject of cabbages turnips sown evel 
as late as this will give a welcome change at the most monotonous time. 
Their tops are preferred by many to their bulbs, by man as well, unfot- 
tunately, as by pigeon. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Great Englishwoman 


By E. Moberly Bell. 





Octavia Hill. (Constable. 15s.) 

Ir is the aim of this book to trace in sufficient detail the life of a 
yery potent woman of the Victorian age and to explain her manifold 
activities and aspirations. It may be said at once that Miss Moberly 
Bell has fulfilled an exacting task with conspicuous success. 

Octavia Hill was born in 1838 and died in 1912. She is remem- 
bered as one who loved her fellow men,especially the almost destitute; 
asa pioneer in housing reform and house management ; as an ardent 
defender of open spaces in our cities ; as a guardian of public rights 
in rural commons and footpaths ; as one of the first to advocate a 
Green Belt round London ; and as a co-founder of two great bodies, 
the Charity Organisation Society and the National Trust. From 
small beginnings the National Trust has developed to so tremendous 
an extent that it must now be counted as her greatest monument— 
hers and that of her two co-founders, Canon Rawnsley and Sir 
Robert Hunter. 

During her early years the Hill family underwent acute adversity 
end they were plunged from comparative affluence into such 
indigence as sometimes actually to be short of food. They had all 
to fight hard for a living. In Octavia’s case this severe discipline 
was not altogether a misfortune. It enabled her from her own 
experience, while still but a girl, to understand and fully sympathise 
with the poor and the struggling. As she grew older she devoted all 
her energies to their assistance, not by any facile almsgiving, but 
by a larger and far more difficult kind of charity, in which firmness, 
example and close personal contact played the chief part. 

Before she was fifteen she had come under the spell of Ruskin’s 
writings. When she was seventeen she was admitted to his friendship. 
During the ensuing years he enlarged her horizon, gave her paid 
employment, encouraged her housing projects and backed them 
generously. This continued for twenty years, but in 1877, when 
Octavia had become more self-reliant, there was an unfortunate 
breach which, though healed on paper through the mediation of a 
friend, kept them separated until his death in 1900. The other great 
influence on her early maturity came from Frederick Denison 
Maurice, founder of the Working Men’s College, whose son Edmund 
married one of her sisters. These two men were her sun and moon. 
Prominent among her ever-increasing band of collaborators were 
her beloved sister Miranda, Emma Cons (founder afterwards of the 
Old Vic. as we now know and rejoice in it), William Shaen, Samuel 
Barnett, Ingham Brooke, Sir Charles Loch and Harriot Yorke. To 
the self-effacing devotion of the last of these she owed much of her 
mental and bodily strength during the last thirty years of her life. 


Like her four sisters and their very valiant mother, Octavia Hill 
was small of stature. She was, however, sturdily built. Miss 
Moberly Bell quotes an exact picture of her by Henry Nevinson when 
presiding at a committee of a working boys’ Cadet Corps (still in being 
after more than half a century) of which he was one of the officers: 
“I used to compare her in my mind to Queen Elizabeth among her 
pirates and explorers. For the solid little figure with powerful head, 
masses of loose grey hair, large, benign, but watchful brown eyes, 
and mouth closing tight like an unyielding steel trap when she was 
displeased, displayed all the great Queen’s indomitable resolution, 
power of command, personal affection or dislike, and a scrupulous 
regard for every halfpenny spent or received.” Emphasis must be 
placed on the word benign, for though she was inflexible in up- 
holding essential principles, Octavia Hill was gentle and womanly. 
She was never self-centred. She avoided fame. She detested the 
limelight. Yet she unconsciously dominated any ordinary company 
into which she came. One is reminded of Gorki’s description of 
Tolstoy, who was a smallish man, entering a room full of people 
and by his mere personality appearing to be a giant. 

Though all her principal fellow-workers are now no more, some 
lesser associates yet survive to cherish their leader’s memory. One 
of these, whose privilege it was to witness many incidents in her 
beneficent career, has detected no error in this narrative, no false 
judgement (unless concerning Ruskin), no exaggeration, and no 
omission of any importance. From first to last everything is in 
focus, and the story of a long life dedicated to a succession of great 
‘auses is unfolded step by step with clarity and with a notable sense 
of proportion. SyDNEY COCKERELL. 
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Unscientific History 


The History of the Primitive Church. By J. Lebreton and J. Zeiller. 
Vol. I. (Burns Oates. 16s. 

Tuis book is the first volume of a series which is designed to 
embrace the entire history of the Church, and, since it deals with 
the Church in the New Testament, it may be :egarded as the text 
on which the rest will be comment; at least, it can be taken as 
giving a clear indication of the tone and quality of the whole work. 
‘Those who are acquainted with Lebreton’s writings on the Dogma 
of the Trinity will expect erudition, and in particular a wide know- 
ledge of the background of the Church in the first century, and 
both of these are here; what perhaps they will .not expect is a 
simple-mindedness which answers all historical questions as is best 
in accordance with the Roman dogmatic position. We are told 
in the Foreword that the aim of the authors and editors has been 
severely scientific, but we cannot admit that they have succeeded 
in their aim in the present instalment of their enterprise. The 
criticism of the sources is the first step in a scientific history. Here 
the Fourth Gospel is taken as being of equal historical value with 
St. Mark, the “ special service ” of St. Matthew :s regarded as beyond 
question reliable, St. John is accepted as the author of the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel. 


It may be that all these traditional judgements are correct ; 
but it is disconcerting to find a “scientific” historian taking 
them as correct without serious warning that the weight of 


independent scholarship is against them. The impression made 
upon the mind of one reader at least by this curious history is a 
strange one; while one is reading the life of Jesus, based upon 
the attempt to make a mosaic of Synoptic and Fourth Gospel, one 
seems to be looking at a mediaeval illumination, stiff, motionless, 
and without perspective ; when the scene changes to the life of 
St. Paul, it is as if the illumination had become a cinematograph. 
letters of the Apostle preserve him from becoming an 
ecclesiastical lay figure. There is a real problem which arises when 
we think critically about the Church in the first century; it is how 
to bridge the gulf between the Gospel of St. Mark and, say, the 
theology and church of Irenaeus about the year 180 A.D. How did 
the Catholic Church grow out of that apocalyptic movement which 
began with the cry, “ The Kingdom of God is at hand! ”? There is 
an answer to this question which is by no means incompatible with 
belief in the Catholic form of Christianity ; but it is not easy to 
have much patience with those who refuse to see that the problem 
exists. We must hope that the succeeding volumes of the series 
will exhibit no less learning and more scientific method. 

It seems a pity that Roman Catholic writers should feel bound 
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to quote the Bible in the wooden phrases of Douai when they have 
the A.V. and R.V. which could be amended, if they are supposed 
to err, and still remain living English. Is anything gained by sub- 
stituting “justice” for “ righteousness” in familiar passages except 
to cause the ordinary English reader to feel that Roman Catholics 
are, after all, “very foreign”? W. R. MatTTHEws. 


A Popular Victorian 


Sala: The Portrait of an Eminent Victorian. By Ralph Strauss. 


Constable. 18s. 

FrRoM Addison’s knowing whimsies to the accomplished impudence 
of a Winchell, is a far cry—two centuries and a half of Grub Street. 
Yet the tortuous road of journalistic history is cheered by few land- 
marks. Tom Paine at the end of the eighteenth century, Alfred 
Harmsworth at the beginning of the twentieth, and in between an 
inky waste, out of which rises the lonely, monstrous shape of George 
Augustus Sala. 

rhe son of a dancing-master and a genteel singer, Sala began 
his career in the late "forties, as illustrator and lithographer, largely 
specialising in “ gothic ” tales of horror. He was pricked by literary 
yearnings, tried his hand at a story or two which showed little 
promise, and dabbled unhappily in journalism. At one moment he 
was a scene-painter, at another he hawked the “ Shaking Quaker’s 
Herbal Pill”; he dashed off panoramas of the Great Exhibition 
or of Wellington’s funeral procession, and dreamed of finding 
fortune as an aeronaut. 

Then, one night, he accidentally locked himself out of his rooms, 
and was compelled for some hours to wander the London streets. 
It was the beginning of his fortune. For the episode inspired him 
to write an article which caught the attention of Dickens, and was 
published by him in Household Words. The article made a 
sensation; in a few years Sala, lithography forgotten, had 
become the best paid, and perhaps the best known, journalist in 
England. 

His was, we must suppose, 
penny newspapers were still a novelty. He never attained the dis- 
tinction or power of a Delane; his literary talents were of the 
slightest kind, and his taste, to say the least, was doubtful. But he 
was perfectly in tune with the new middle-class readers of the 
Victorian age. He took them into his confidence in a manner then 
original, he shared their jaunty enthusiasms; did they want to 
know something of Hogarth, or Russia, or the Tichbourne Claimant? 
Sala was always at hand, to tell them just enough to satisfy, and 
not enough to frighten. 

Moreover, he was a “ character.” The white waistcoat, the scarlet 
tie that was put into the shade by the bulbous flaming nose (a blow 
from the beringed fist of a Jew brothel-keeper in Panton Street 
had completed the ravage begun by drink) were known everywhere. 
The drinking bouts, when for weeks he could not write a line, the 
tempers, the boisterous good humour and generosity perpetuated 
in the public’s mind a classic type of special correspondent, which 
to this day is one of Hollywood’s stock characterisations. 

Mr. Strauss’s portrait of this extravagant figure is obviously a 
labour of love. To his task he has brought a scholarship which 
must excite grateful admiration. Nevertheless, when I first settled 
down to his 283 closely printed pages, I had some doubts whether 
Sala was a beguiling enough person to warrant so detailed a 
biography. Before I had reached the end, however, the book for 
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me at least, had utterly justified itself. To render Sala charming 
was obviously a task beyond even Mr. Strauss’s power. Probably 
it was not his intention. But he has contrived to reproduce a cross- 
section of Victorian society with terrifying fidelity, to catch the odour 
of stale cabbage and mutton chops, of the dark green curtains tight 
drawn to shut out the prospect of children among the looms. 

To us the Victorian age must always remain, I suppose, remote 
and incomprehensible. But by delicately hinting at the depths to 
which English culture and wit had then fallen, by showing us the 
cosmopolitan Sala howling down a company of French players, or 
Dickens toning down an article of Sala’s on thie slums, so that no 
offence might be given, Mr. Strauss has enriched our understanding 
of that age, for whose foibles and complacency we are still paying. 
SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 


Good Eating and Drinking 

By T. A. Layton. (Duckworth. Ios. 6d.) 

I ANTICIPATE great popularity for this pleasant little book. It con- 
tains interesting episodic descriptions of bull-fighting, whaling and 
the process of extracting sugar from beet, but essentially it describes 
the important trade of catering both for food and wine “(more 
especially the latter) and of the way in which Mr. Layton opened 
an original restaurant near the British Museum with cheap food 
and wine sold by the glass. In addition he used to buy more expen- 
sive wines and sell them to selected clients by the dozen or half- 
dozen. 

He is obviously a man of original ideas and embarked on a new 
enterprise in which he greatly succeeded. He is now on service in 
the Army Catering Department and it is to be hoped that at the 
conclusion of hostilities he will return to his original business, to 
the great advantage of those who wish to feed and drink both 
cheaply and well. I cannot imagine any book which would be more 
useful to those who think of undertaking similar enterprises in other 
parts of London or even in other towns. It seems to me that there 
are vast tracts in the suburbs almost totally bereft of any good 
eating places and that there is every chance later on for people who 
will open restaurants of this kind. 

I have perhaps but one quarrel with him. He says that when 
he takes a holiday (and his time is short) it must fulfil the following 
conditions: “ firstly I must spend five consecutive days on the sea; 
secondly, I must go to a country where I have never been before ; 
thirdly, it must be somewhere where wine is grown.” He would 
also like to squeeze in one more, namely to live in an hotel where 
he could walk straight into the sea with his bathing dress. He then 
rehearses various places which fulfil these conditions but adds “I 
can go to Portugal to the Escorial [he means the Estoril], but here, 
although the bathing would be good, there would not be much to 
learn about wine, and the journey by sea would be very short.” I 
cannot agree with the remark about the wine, considering that after 
the end of the war we shall get no wine from France for years and 
probably very little from Germany. I do think that an investigation 
of the Portuguese table-wines may be of great importance. There 
are great quantities of them, Bucelas, Colares and Consumo, and 
we may depend very largely on them until the distant date when 
claret, burgundy and hock come back to their own. Perhaps he 
will accompany me there when Lisbon is again available! 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Table for Two. 


Hitler as Rhetorician 


The Speeches of Adolf Hitler. April 1922—August 
English Translation. Edited by Norman H. Baynes. 
University Press. 2 vols. 50s.) 

HERE we have the mind of the author of Mein Kampf unfolded 

before us at intervals over a period of seventeen years through the 

medium of the spoken word. The speeches reveal under a great 
variety of circumstances the same set purpose, the same political 
preoccupations, the same stratagems and arrogant self-confidence. 

The orator adapts nis technique to the audiences he is addressing. 

‘ Voyez-vous,” he said to Philippe Barrés, “il faut savoir parler aux 

gens.” “I always know the audience I have before me, and it is to 

that audience I speak.” To make an effect—that is the whole 
purpose of every specch—to thrust into the minds of his listeners the 
idea he wants them to entertain, repeating it again and again, in 
the same speech and in a succession of speeches, till they welcome it 
as their own. Always he has the appearance of great frankness, and 
when he is being least frank he disarms suspicion by his restate- 
ments of the well-known views which are so essentially his own; 
thus deception achieves its end by being skilfully mixed with 
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Thoughts & Adventures 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


A volume of reminiscent essays revealing the 
fascinating qualities of the Prime Minister's 
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Can We Win the Peace? 
by PAUL EINZIG 


A book, written by a clear and logical thinker 
and a trained economist, which it is important 
for everyone to read at this vital moment. 
Dr. Einzig gives a realistic interpretation -of 
the Atlantic Charter, and a plan for the 
economic disarmament of Germany. 8/6 


Conflicts 
by L. B. NAMIER 


“A collection of unusually illuminating 
Papers On contemporary history and the 
history that has led up toit. Professor Namier 
is a remarkable writer, who mingles scholar- 
ship with wisdom about the past and the 
present.”—News Chronicle. ** No essays ever 
illustrated more clearly the secret of good 
writing.” —Time and Tide 8/6 








ri character and the wide range of his interests. 
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candour. In the first speech recorded in this book, delivered in 


1922, he is already saying, “ A Government needs power, it needs 
strength. It must with brutal ruthlessness press through the 
ideas it has recognised to be right.” And again, a little later, “ Always 


before God and the world the stronger has the right to carry through 
what he wills.” It is in this spirit that we find him justifying the 
assassinations of the Roehm Purge, steering at first slowly towards 
his conclusion, caressing, as it were, his victim, dilating on his friend- 
ship for the man whose head he was to have delivered to him on a 
charger ; and then plunging as with a dagger thrust to his denoue- 
ment: “I gave the order to shoot those who were the ringleaders 
in this treason. I further gave the order to burn out aown to 
the raw flesh the ulcers of this poisoning of the wells in our domestic 
life.” 

In speech after speech he builds up the key ideas and prejudices 
on which National Socialism and German totalitarianism are to rest. 
The iniquities of the Treaty of Versailles were denounced in the 
earliest stages of the “ Movement,” as they still are. There is no 
vileness which is not to be associated with the name of Few, a term 
of abuse which he associates with another—democrat (“ Democracy 
is fundamentally not German; it is Jewish”), and both connote 
“that house of lies, ‘Internationalism.’” He points out how 
wonderfully “the Stock Exchange, Jews and the leaders of the 
workers co-operate.” He is the skilled rhetorician who under- 
stands and plays upon the susceptibilities of his German audience— 
their inferiority grievance, their sentimentality, self-love, vanity, racial 
prejudice, fears and superstitions—till the pulped mental mass 
takes the shape he desires. The dominant note is harsh, rasping, 
bitter ; the only humour that of sarcasm. 

Mr. Norman Baynes is responsible for the editing and the arrange- 
ment as well as the translation, which is always his own except when 
authorised English versions have been published in Germany ; and 
he has added copious bibliographies. He has been successful in 
turning the speeches into forceful idiomatic English which appears 
to do justice to Hitler’s rhetorical style. R. A. Scort-JAMES. 
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generations of a family and the industrialisation of America. The 
title is symbolic, for it is not merely the steel furnaces which change, 
but the Slovak peasants, fleeing from the difficulties of Europe, find 
new difficulties ahead: it takes more than time for them to become 
absorbed into the life of America. Mr. Bell describes the exploita- 
tion of immigrant labour with vigour, sympathy and understanding 
of the “hunkies” whom he presents sharply and without senti- 
mentality. The narrative opens in the “80's with the arrival of 
George Kracha in the States. After some misadventures he finds 
his way to a little colony of his compatrio:s in Pennsylvania, where 
he earns ten cents an hour working as a ganger on the railway. Even 
so, he is in time able to send for his wife. Then he goes to work 
as a labourer in the blast-furnaces. Kracha prospers and becomes 
a butcher, but a designing widow-woman hastens his downfall, and 
after the death of his wife he returns to the mills. Kracha’s daughter 
marries Mike Dobrejcak, they both have visions, but both are 
victims of the crushing economic system. It is their son, Dobie, 
who becomes a skilled worker, who profits from their struggle and 
his own. Mr. Bell has painted a grim picture of the American steel 
industry, of the strikes and lock-outs, of company police and military 
intervention, but he believes in the spirit and courage of humanity, 
and this gives warmth and colour to his narrative. 

One can imagine that even the most faithful and ardent of Mr. 
Branch Cabell’s admirers will feel vaguely disappointed by his latest 
effort, The First American Gentleman. He will find the familiar 
mannerisms, the heavy ironies, the tiresome vulgarities and the 
affectations of learning all here once again, but time and event 
have faded them sadly, they have lost their glitter and become rather 
drab and thin in the process, so that even the author himself seems 
more than a little fatigued. 

The history is of Nematton, Prince of the Ajacans, the demi-god 
son of Quetzalcoatl, who once lived benevolently among the Toltecs 
in the golden age of the world. Quetzalcoatl, according to Mr 
Cabell, came back from the heaven called Tapallan to live in the 
country, known later as Virginia, with his son. Cortes landed at 
Vera Cruz in 1519, eight years before the birth of a son to Charles V 
of Germany, who was to become the notorious much married 
Philip II of Spain. It is during the reign of this latter monarch 
that the story is placed, Nematton comes under the influence of 
Don Pedro Menéndez de Avilés. He is sent to Spain to the cour 
of Philip, who presently packs him off to Mexico as ambassador. 
By the time he arrives there Don Pedro has fallen in disgrace, and 
he advises the young man to return to his own people as soon as 
he can. After many adventures he reaches them, and together they 
retreat as far as possible from civilisation. Mr. Cabell’s deliberately 
stylised manner can hardly be said to suit either the ferocious con- 
quistadors or the aborigines they so strenuously plundered. 

Women Will Be Doctors is the old familiar success story placed 
against the unfamiliar background of a city hospital, and might well 
have been called Amanda Makes Good. The slangy meretricious 
heroine thinks of love while giving an anaesthetic: the patient, a 
young unmarried mother, dies. Amanda then goes into a flat spin 
and retreats to bed, where ske is able to recall in comfort the whole 
course of her professional training. She decides that she is not 
tough enough for all the dirty work of doctoring, but hopes to finish 
her course and dodge some of the necessary unpleasantness at the 
Her doctor fiancé is in complete agreement with her, and 
does all he can to foster the project. He likes clinging helpless 
women. But another doctor on the hospital staff (also male) takes 
a hand in the game and tells Amanda a few sharp home truths. 
There is a local catastrophe with terrible consequences, and the 
entire hospital staff are called on to help the victims. At this the 
true Amanda flies to the top, and she copes with everyone, including 
the injured, the old love and the new. A few days later she is 
performing in the operating theatre with the new young man to 
help ker. By this time we have reached the last chapter, and leave 
the heroine blissfully contemplating a future in which kisses and 
vivisection share equal importance. The writing is slick, and the 
romantic passages novelettish, but the life of the hospital is done 
in a convincing manner. And what a super-film Hollywood will 
make of it all. 

Arise From Sleep might be described as a suspense novel, and 
readers of own Ethel Lina White will be familiar with the device. 
Just before the outbreak of war, a young woman sails frem America 
on an Italian liner in order to bring home a maiden aunt. Paula 
Marshall is the proud possessor of an exquisite emerald mounted 
in a ring. The stone excites the cupidity of Mr. Paganini, purser 
of the S.S. ‘Ducca degli Abruzzi,’ who, besides being a very sinister 
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No matter where our men in 
khaki may be fighting, they are 
defending our homes against the 


enemy from without. Doubly 


secure is the home which is pro- | 


tected by the HOUSEHOLDERS’ COM- 


losses and liabilities to which 
every occupier of a house is liable. 
The ‘GENERAL’ has paid more 
than £105,000,000 in claims and 
its assets are £23,000,000. Its 
country-wide organisation—180 


SEPTEMBER 


II, 1942 
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PREHENSIVE INSURANCE POLICY of | branch offices—is a guarantee of 
the “GENERAL ’ against the enemy | prompt personal service every- 
from within—those destructive | where and at all times. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Chief Offices : 

GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 





NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Comprehensive 
Policy is renewed free for 
12 months at the end 
of every fifth year if no 
clams have been made. 














Just Published 


MY SELF, MY THINKING, 
MY THOUGHTS 


By K. W. MONSARRAT 
Royal 8vo. x 140 pp. 7/6 Net 


Times of crisis lead men to review their conduct and their opinions. 
In the world-state of to-day there is a demand to know to what errors the 
present calamities are due. No superficial analysis will serve for an answer. 
It is the author's contention that nothing less than a criticism of human 
habits of thought is needed, and that this should include a query as to 
what there is to say about human thinking itself. His own answers are 
put into autobiographical form in this volume. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL 


Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London. 











A Norfolk War Medallisi 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War 
is adding to the already hazardous 
task of our Life-boatmen ... As the 
War at sea intensifies, so does the Institution’s call for your 
aid become more and more urgent. 

We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERITHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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Marling Hall 


Now ready 8s. éd. net 


CARL CROW'S 


Meet the South 
Americans 


Covering much of the same ground from a 

wholly different angle, this book will be found 

the ideal accompaniment to Mr. Gunther's 

more seriously political investigations in 

Inside Latin America 12s. 6d. net 
Just published 








‘a small masterpiece.’ Spectator 


HORACE HORSNELL’S 


The Cool of the 
Evening 


‘Il know of no book of our time that has its 
quality and intensity of vision—a quality of 
something apprehended from a high and 
unknown source.’ Spectator. ‘A lovely and 
unusual book.’ Daily Telegraph 6s. net 





The Spectator on Public Taste 


‘Such indications as become available from time to time 
about the general trend of reading in war-time are interest- 
ing and on the whole encouraging. The report of the Leeds 
City Libraries for the year ending March 3lst, 1942, reflects 
the taste of the inhabitants of a large industrial centre. The 
fact that the total number of issues of books showed an 
increase of some 6.6 per cent over 1940-41 is less important 
than the increases in the different classes of literature. 
The largest absolute increase is in fiction (under which 
head standard writers like Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Jane Austen, and the Brontes are prominent), but actually 
it amounts to only 3.6 per cent, whereas the percentage 
of increase in the History and Travel section is 22.2 per 

x cent, volumes like Shirer’s BERLIN DIARY, Virginia 
Cowles’ LOOKING FOR TROUBLE and Werth’s 
MOSCOW ’4I, being in particular demand. . . These are 
minor but welcome signs of the tendency of the public 
mind to concern itself with things that matter.’— 


A Spectator’s Notebook, August 21, 1942. 


H% ALL these books are published by 
HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 
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Guilfy or not guilty? 


Do you smoke every pipeful right down to the 


last shred and knock out only dust and ashes ? 
Or do you sometimes throw away a dottle 


of unsmoked tobacco ? Then read these hints on 


“How fo make your fobacco last longer” 


| Buy good pipes. Cheap ones rarely smoke very well. 


Don’t refill a pipe while hot. 


2 Keep your tobacco in good condition. If it gets too dry, put 
a small piece of damp blotting paper in pouch or tin. 


3 Fill from the bottom of your pouch. Pack evenly and firmly 
but not tightly enough to stop an easy draw. 


4 An occasional outward draught through the pipe keeps it 
alight, if it shows signs of going out. 


5 A small piece of clean paper (a cigarette paper for choice), 
crumpled into a loose ball and put into the bottom of the 
bowl before filling, will prevent waste, and stop bits of 


tobacco entering the stem. 


FOUR SQUARE 


PURE TOBACCO - NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING 





SEPTEMBER II, 1942 





Fascist agent, is something of a lapidarian. Several unpleasant 
incidents take place during the voyage. Paula and a young man, 
Robert Warburton, whom she had once met casually in America, 
join forces: they befriend a shy terrified little Italian professor, and 
agree to smuggle some money, brought for an underground cause, 
into Italy. The professor is then murdered. Paula and Robert are 
shadowed after they land. They part company, and then the girl 
finds her aunt has already left for France. After many adventures, 
during which Paula loses and regains her emerald, she and Robert 
reach Paris en route for America and wedded bliss. 
JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notice 


From Thirty Years with Freud. By Theodor Reik. (Hogarth Press, 
I2s. 6d.) 
As the Editor’s preface points out, future generations will probably 
be exceedingly anxious to understand what kind of man Freud 
was, and his own deep reserve will have the effect of sending 
them to the reminiscences of his friends and colleagues. “The 
deepest and final memory he left with us is the memory of his 
utter sincerity. .. . He himself was greater than his work,” declares 
Theodor Reik in the first chapters of this book, which are devoted 
mainly to personal reminiscences. Thus we are told that when 
asked by a London weekly to express his opinion on the persecution 
of the Jews, Freud refused, citing a French proverb: 
“Le bruit est pour le pot 

La plainte est pour le sot ; 

L’honnéte homme trompé 

S’en va et ne dit mot.” 
Again, when asked, rather floridly, whether he felt an overruling 
joy when he first captured the psychic conceptions contained in 
Tobias and Taboo, he answered, “I felt nothing like that ; simply 
an extraordinary clarity.” This part of the book gives a very 
attractive picture of the master, of his eyes with their “expression 
of hardy quest,” his wit and his tolerance. He emerges as less 
pessimistic and dogmatic than he is sometimes depicted. The remain- 
ing chapters have little or no biographical material, but discuss 
Freud’s critical approach to the main cultural problems which he 
treated in The Future of an Illusion and Civilisation and Its Dis- 
contents. Dr. Reik also admonishes the glib and _ fashionable 
masters of the more superficial Freudian technicalities. 





“The essential matter of psycho-analysis cannot be learned, it can 
only be lived. . . . The most important aspects of technique can 
only be experienced.” 


Correction: In a review of That Bad Man, by Wickham Steed, on 
August 21st, the price of the book was stated as 6s. instead of §s. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
BuYERS are in such superior strength that something approaching 
famine conditions are developing in some sections of the stock 
markets. It is still possible, of course, to deal freely in gilt-edged 
and most of the leading industrials, but first-class debentures and 
preferences and out-of-the-way recovery shares are another matter. 
Every jobber now has his waiting-list of buyers, and it is often a 
question of days or weeks before he is able to offer any shares. 
Let nobody think there is a buying scramble ; there is nothing of 
the kind, nor is the motive behind the buying any acute fears of 
inflation. It is simply that long-headed people see the recovery 
chances and holders are unwilling to sell. 


THAMES HAVEN OIL RECOVERY 


Recent buying of the preference and ordinary shares of London 
and -Thames Haven Oil Wharves finds some justification in the 
board’s decision to pay a half-year’s dividend on account of the 
preference arrears. The £1 cumulative redeemable 4 per cent. shares, 
standing at 12s., still have moderate scope for improvement. 
Accounts now issued for 1940 and 1941, the first since the capital 
reorganisation plan put through in July, 1940, show that wharf 
profits rose from £133,909 to £165,618 in 1940, but, for reasons 


| “outside the company’s control,” fell sharply to £100,207 in I94I. 


As taxation called for substantially more, at £52,466, last year’s 
(Continued on page 250) 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 183 








1A Book Token for cone guinea will be awarded to the sender of the rst correct 
soiution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. Envelopes 
should be received not later than first post that day and must ear the rd 
*“ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions must be on 
the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the 
name of the winner will be published m the followimg issue.) 
| OWS NN 
H 8 ; ; ' : ' 














ACROSS 9. Wolf swallowed tail-last by a Spanish 
. leader. 
; .. ag from =Beswn wo Lesingten. 10. What may be made of cherry-ripe. 
i eo PF . (6, 3.) 
In which a famous soldier concealed 2. Here one is very much st ses. 


his extre e ( .5 ms . 
pete naggs" inate Sg . “ The best and —— —— of this is 








10 oh gu the right place for the able- Tet “elias fo met t theme” 
Zenith. (Swinburne.) (3, 5.) 
= ° 18. They don’t really quake. 
13. It seems a bit wearisome to get eta it 1 
yer yo ag 19. Here s company! 
14. “Silence that dreadful ——." 2° Got the change? 
Shakespeare 23. Riderhood hated this parrotting. 
16. It runs into the Rhine y Thy 
17. “ The in his painted portico " SOLUTION TO 
Trembled before our stern ambassa- CROSSWORD No. 181 
dors.”” Wilde. 
21. The nigger-minstrel is invited to talk 
vulgarly. 
22. Put her after it with the last letter 
first. 
24. I rent one at a time for her, possibly. 
(s, 10 
25. Catch the tone of her mill. (6, 9.) 
DOWN 
2. Also, paradoxically, the downs, 
perhaps. 
3. Ambition, in the matter of clothes, 
extends the tear 
4. Spanish poetic star. 
5. Yield 
6. Soil died in this. 
8. Eat during the bowling. 








SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 25th 


The winner of Crossword No. 181 is Mark Bates, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S., 
O.B.E., 33, The Tything, Worcester. 
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Controlled price 10d. per pkt. (as pre-war) 


ONE POINT. 


RYVITA CONTAINS NO IMPORTED-INGREDIENTS 





o_ — 


RATTRAY’S or PERTH 


With the inherent fine qualities of Rattray’s ‘ 
Tobaccos still maintained, their appeal to the dis- 
criminating smoker is greater than ever. As most 

of the good things of life are scarce; 


for the time being, 
/) Gay 
i | 
4. 
SCOTLAND, 


it must follow that 
All 
——— EE 


Rattray’s Tobaccos 
exceeds the supply. 
Whatever supply 
you do get you can 
help everyone by 
making it last just 
a little longer. 


the demand for 
Tobacco 


Blender 
PERTH, 

















DUNLOP & RANKEN U? LEEDS 


= Tel.27301(20 Lines) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 


IMPROVED TRADING CONDITIONS 








THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 





Associated British Picture 
3rd at the Regal Cinema, 


THE fifteenth annual general meeting of the 
Corporation, Limited, was held on September 
Marble Arch, London, W 

Mr. A. G. Allen, D.S.O., M.C., the 

Ihe following is an extract from the statement by 
circulated with the report and accounts and was taken as read: 
cinema sundry 
stand at £6,167,958, compared 


chairman, presided. 
the chairman, which 
had been 


On the side freehold and leasehold properties, 


properties, studios, fixtures, fittings, &c., 


issets 
with ,976 in the previous year 

As a result of improved trading conditions during the year, the group’s 
profits have increased substantially, although heavy liability for 
profits tax has been provided for. The trading profits which have been 
shown after deduction of excess profits tax, have accordingly been limited 


£,0,17 


excess 


to the amouunt of the group’s estimated effective excess profits tax 
standard, except for a small deficiency brought forward from the pre- 
vious year. Although business continues to be excellent, the incidence 


of excess profits tax at I1oo per cent. will tend to reduce the net profits 


in the current somewhat lower level than those shown in the 


nts under 


year to a 
accou review. 

Adequate provision for repairs deferred as a result of war conditions 
has been made in drawing up. the accounts, and has been deducted in 
irriving at the trading profits. In order to afford a comparison of 
trading results, the comparative figures shown in the margin for the 
to March 31st, 1941, have been revised where necessary 


true 
year 


The net profit of the group applicable to the corporation has increased 
by £214,403, from £192,263 to £406,666, as a result of the increase in 
trading profits and the decrease in the charge for interest. 


Available Profit—The available profit after providing for all charges 
and expenses and bringing in the £109,351 brought forward from the 
previous year, is £515,946, from which has to be deducted Preference 
dividend of £60,000 net, interim ordinary dividend of 7} per cent. net, 
ind provision for war damage imsurance, £30,000, as you will 
The balance now available for disposal is 


é §,000, 
see in the directors’ report. 
£350,946 

The recommendation of the directors is that £100,000 should be trans- 
ferred to general reserve, that a final dividend of 7} per cent. actual, less 
tax, be paid on the ordinary shares, requiring a further £75,000, and 
making 15 per cent. for the year, leaving a balance to be carried forward 
to next year of £175,946. You will, I feel sure, agree with and support 
such recommendations. 

As a whole the entertainment industry has made a splendid recovery 
from the effects of air-raids; and public demand for healthy recreation 
is continuing to assert itself. Motion pictures are generally acknowledged 
to be rendering a major contribution to supplying this essential service, 
and it is also gratifying to know that the cinema is playing an ever- 
growing part in the life of the community by co-operating to the 
fullest extent with such national and local campaigns and drives as are 
launched to further the war effort. I am pleased to report that our 
cinemas have derived their full share from this improvement in business. 

The recent doubling of the entertainments tax had an initial reaction 
on attendances throughout the entire industry, but the adverse effect is 
already wearing off, and it would seem that in these times the public 
is meeting extra taxation not with resistance but with resilience. 

In the past year, our properties, fortunately, have suffered little from 
enemy action, and we have been able to bring back into operation a 
number of cinemas which had previously been damaged. 

It is gratifying to report that the trading results of the corporation 
during the current financial year have been fully maintained. 


As to the future, we must all be conscious of the dangers and hazards 
which lie ahead, but in so far as our business is concerned, I have no 
doubt that our best insurance against all risks will be to pursue a 
balanced policy of careful management and to do everything in our power 
to build up the financial stability of this great enterprise, so that, what- 
ever problems we are called upon to face, either during the war or the 
post-war period, we shall have the requisite reserve of strength to over- 
come them 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
Continued from page 248) 


net profit was down from £65,594 to a mere £6,929. Fortunately, 
there has been an improvement in trading results during the first 
seven months of the current year, and this has prompted the board’s 
preference dividend decision. The company is still heavily indebted 
to bankers, but is gradually strengthening its position. 


ENGINEERING PROFITS AND YIELDS 


Even in these days when engineering companies are fully employed, 
and, for the most part, increasing their output capacity, one comes 
across some very uneven trading results. This week, W. H. Dorman, 
the Stafford oil engine makers, report record trading profits and the 
maintenance of the 16} per cent. ordinary dividend, while Vaughan 
Bros. (Drop Forgings) are cutting their dividend from 22} to 20 per 
cent. following a reduction in profits, before tax, from £145,850 to 
£85,433. This surprisingly heavy fall was due, it seems, to the 
abnormally high level of profits in the preceding year and to “ certain 
increases in direct costs of production which have not been passed 
on to customers.” On the 20 per cent. dividend, Vaughan §s. 
ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. yield 8 per cent. On the other hand, 
a return of over Io per cent. can be had on W. H. Dorman 1os, 
preferences, which carry a non-cumulative dividend of 11 per cent. 
These shares, at ros. 3d., are under-valued. Another engineering 
concern, engaged mainly on the constructional side of the industry, 
which has again done well is the Wellman, Smith, Owen Engineering 
Corporation. Trading profits for the year to March 31st rose to 
a new record level of £83,498, net profit, after tax, was slightly 


higher at £36,914 against £35,219, and for the fourth successive 
year ordinary shareholders get 12} per cent. At 25s. the £1 shares 
yield 10 per cent., a generous return which seems to me to make 


adequate allowance for post-war uncertainties. 


RECOVERY SHARE IL 


As sO many investors are now recovery-minded, I propose to give 
details each week, so far as space allows, of depressed shares with 
chances of capital appreciation. In the light of the accounts for 
the year to March 31st and the post-war outlook, the £1 cumulative 
7 per cent. preferences of G. H. Downing, the roofing tile manu- 
facturers, seem to come into the recovery category. Profits before 
depreciation rose from £8,590 to £25,690, a debit on profit and loss 
account of £4,014 has been converted into a credit of £21,676, bank 
overdraft has been paid off, and cash and gilt-edged appear at 
£28,841. Dividends are in arrears since June, 1939, but there seems 
to be a prospect of an early resumption of payments. The shares 
are quoted around. 15s. 


COMPANY MEETING 
WELLMAN SMITH OWEN ENGINEERING 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 











THE twenty-third ordinary general meeting of the Wellman Smith Owen 
Engineering Corporation, Limited, was held on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 2nd, at Victoria Station House, London, S.W. 

Sir Samuel Roberts, Bt. (the chairman), presided. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—The report of the directors and the 
audited balance-sheet and accounts for the year ended March 3!st, 1942, 
have been circulated, and I presume that you will agree that they be taken 
as read. 

The balance-sheet is presented in our customary detailed form. I do 
not propose to comment upon the individual items, but if shareholders 
have any questions they desire to ask on the accounts I will do my best 
to reply. 

The trading profits for the year, after making the usual allowance for 
depreciation and full provision for taxation, enable the directors to recom- 
mend the distribution of a final dividend and cash bonus at the same 
rate as for the preceding year, leaving the sum of £41,247 to be carried 
forward, which is £5,344 greater than last year. 

The management, staff and workpeople have worked hard and well, and 
I am sure that I am expressing the wish of you all in extending our 
thanks to them. ; 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. (making 10 per cent. for the year) and cash bonus of 
24 per cent. (less Income Tax) were declared, 
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YOUR WILL 


a 
ately, By S 
Sea Have you thought of the anxiety which may be aving serves the tate 
ends caused to your dependants if for any reason your 
~ 4 affairs have not been satisfactorily arranged ? 
>bte 
In these days when life is so uncertain, the : : : . 
advisability of appointing a corporation rather than By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
an individual as the Executor of your Will or in the 
capacity of Trustee needs little emphasis. By so the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
doing, continuity is preserved and you are assured i 
»yed, of efficient administration. saaataie War Loan, and ye i 
omes Full details can be obtained from any Branch of some tax rebate. 
man, Lloyds Bank Limited or from its Executor and 
i the Trustee Offices at fi 
han Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), Let us send you ngures 
> per Surrey; 39, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2; 
sO to 5, Albemarle Street, W. 1; 6, Pall Mall, S.W.1; 
» the Bangor (North Wales), Birmingham, Bourne- 
rtain mouth, Bristol, Exeter, Leeds, Liverpool, 


oe Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne and Swansea. | The uitable Life 
i LLOYDS 
Assurance Society 


=a B AN hk Founded 1762 


ering 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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make 
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| Hlead Office: 71 Lombard Street, Londen, E.C.3 Lad 3 
) give L 3 
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i | helps the War effort 
ban = 
ar at ee Send us your enquiries for Diesel and Steam Engines and Gen- 
seems erating Sets ; Boilers; Locos; Cranes; Excavators; Dumpers; 
hares Concrete Mixers; Electric Motors; Switch Gear; Compressors; 


Hydraulic Presses and Accumulators; Pumps; Plastic Mould- 
ing Machinery ; Chemical Plant; Colliery Plant; Rails ; Track 
and Wagons; Steel Sections; Tanks, Tubes and Fittings, etc. 


The largest stocks in the Country 


GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD. 


WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12 AND STANNINGLEY, NEAR LEEDS And at 


Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, Southampton, Glasgow, Newcastle, Bath, Belfast, &c. 
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ptem- || “Boys and girls come out to play”’.... 
“...And come with a whoop Homes into the country. 

d the out into the street.” Remem- Nearly 2,000 of these children 

1942, ber? Isn’t this better than are ‘under fives’ evacuated 


taken playing in the City streets ? to the 100 War Nurseries the Comfort and Cleanliness 


And yet, that is what these Society is managing for the 





aor i d 70V > * ° 

x. _ , od gel ee em pagan 3 og Mpegs Does your dental plate effectively replace the teeth you have 
— eae . 

and homeless, the pavement " Nursery » w lost? To do so it must fit correctly and it must be kept 
> best sor le a r War Nursery, there are two . so BS y a p 

—, a war dee ant children who are ‘at home’ in perfect hygienic condition. To derive greater comfort 
e for for the children, it has taken ‘°F ever in the Society’s per- and satisfaction from your denture than ever before use :— 
2com- them from the squalor of the manent Homes. It is for these 
same pavements to the healthiness children we plead. Won't you 
arried of the country. The Society, help us now to bring them up 

who has over 6,000 children as true and useful citizens of 
1, and in its care, has moved its’ the nation ? 
> out DENTURE FIXATIVE DENTURE POWDER 
divi a “ eeu mag gn gg faye makes false teeth fit firmly, for cleaning artificial teeth, 

saie i a: ok , 0.B.E., : 31 and 3/ y ei 

— Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. v/a ad 1/3d per tin 








From all chemists 











VWitnes 




















252 THE 
PURELY PERSONAL. 
YOU MUST TRAVEL—trave 
toward it ist’s i mia 
ha a King S ( 
for a few  ¢ ‘ act 
I 
PERSONAI 
‘ OS Will Spectator reader give carpet, 1¢ ft. by 
. 9, 20 ft. (approx.) for Bomber Pilots Recreation Room 
Pp cas Box A865 


b 


cludin 


Crook 


[> 


nourts? 


ceive 
FoR ¢ 


ATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 
g Boots’ branches Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 
smoor, Sheffield, 10 ins, ts. 9d., 2s. 10d., $s 


NCER SUFFERER.—Poor old woman, net income 
for husband and self 28s. 2d. per week. Funds for 
ment urgently needed Jewellery gratefully re- 
i. Please help Case 237 42.—NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ANCER Ret rer, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey, 


ON’T GO BAREHEADED bu. Ladies ud Gentle- 


men’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY'S 


HOSPITAL, S.E.1. Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY. 


1)’ 


rTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour posta! essons. Send 3d. in stamps for 


first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russel! St., W.C.1 


1N 
4 
Oe 


Theatr 


EMIES of ANGL O-SOVIET COLLABORATION 
N THE PILL JORY. Hear Rec. BrsHop at the Garrick 
, W.C.2, 6 p.m., Sept. 13th rickets: 6d. and 1s., 


fr ~~ ia I ~* Society, 150 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


JO 
( 


RTIPHONE Electrical Instrument. Good condition, 
Jwner unable to use. Will sell cheaply to needy person. 


—Miuss Rostnson, St. Bridget’s, Bayshill Rd., Cheltenham. 


Be- 
4 on 


vies 
(3 


rERARY Typewtge. promptiy ex. MSS. Is., carbon 
py 3d. 1,c words.—Muss N. McFARLANE (C) 
tudy, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
— ARK. Confidential London Address, Letter 
edirected. $s. p.a.—BM MONO 23, W.C.1 


AKI a mation and literature respecting 











Faith ar Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on apy ~ Fa ion to the Frrenps Homes oo 
ComMIrTTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W 
PEFPRESH YOU RSE LF r Englis! Country 
I Descriptive List (4d, post free 
f 16 INNS and HOTELS 
FOPLE’S REFRESHMENT House Assoc1aTION, Lp 
St. Georee’» House, Regent Street, W.1 
‘HORT STORY W wt I ING Send 4d. stamps for 
‘ t klet describing d-famous postal course.— 
R Nt Institute (Dept 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8 
‘TILL URGENTLY WANTED.—Home Movie Pro- 
" ectors (all sizes) and Talkies. Modern Cameras, Leica, 
Contax, Retina, Rolleiflex, Korelle and similar; Accessories, 
Enlargers, Microscopes and Binoculars lop prices paid. 
Expert repairs —— verhauls to Sound” and other 
Project Cameras, etc.—WaALLAce Heaton, Lrp., 127 
Sew Bond Street, W.1, and Branches and all “City Sale” 
avis 


— ANNIHILATION of an insidious enemy is the 
the 


Brompton Hospital for Consumption. 


work of 





Please help with a donation and remember Brompton 
i Will. — The Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, 
I mn, S.W.3 

r r&k&lIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 


‘HI 
| Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 


Buck Founded 1910. May. 5306-7 


-_ ESDAY, September 1S, at 6.30 p.m Mr. WIL- 


at The 


HBY Dewar, “Death Comes from Bureaucracy,” 
Free Trade Legion Rooms, 38 Bedford Street, 


Strand, W.C.2. Admission Free 


‘YI 
| &c., Expert work. Long exper 


7, Medical, Legal, 
—17 Hampstead 


"-EWRITING. Sybi Rang, I 





Hil Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3954. Mod. terms, 


*»ING of all kinds undertaken Apply, Miss Epys, 


VY! 
l s Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele.: Guildford 3895. 


W 


ATCHES WANTED New, Old, Disused, Out of 
‘ or lop prices paid _ Send regi tered. Cash or 


offer by return OPEAY S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 

roU WW IL 1. H AVE a new interest in bread when you 
\ taste ” Most nutritious, most = us, 
it is most ed. Get freshly baked“ Ber ne 
from your write BERMALINE, Fai “oy ‘Street, 
Glasgow 
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THE 
! 
} Su 
-— COMFORT to 
A Dicti u 
4 ig To cheer, r », ease, quiet enjoyment, 
=: fre 1 f ! yyance, a subject 
J tt a sat tion, in hort 
CKEREGOT ) CREST HOTEL, 
| - . Pe | CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
| ‘ ) | ) | 
»}KERFOOTS 
MEDICATED a ee #35 aa ae 
pie os ] AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
| | ) \ QC | I] | }: = A Principal: Mrs. E. E, R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) Ji 
/ nN ym we * First-class London training leading to interesting secre 
tarial posts in the Services or in civil life. Lovely country No 
embodvin et he house in very safe area. Prospectus from SECRETARY, J 
‘ Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. — 
manutacturing \ ATRIC., R.A.F. MATHS., &c. Postal Tuition for 
? f A Sch. Certif., Matric, Degree and other exams. Mod 
experience o tees.—Prosp. (price 3d.) from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
“sht Dept. Bot, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). LEAL 
eighty years (HE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL. A SP 
* | - 
} | SESSION 1942-43. MIDI 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS : — ER! 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 29 (except for GE 
CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT | engineering students taking the vacation course). TRAIL 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL - 
| Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may THE 
be obtained on application to the Registrar ETHI 
. _— —- » ~eemesere , 
} FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, VoLt 
*MEDICINE, LAW AND ENGINEERING 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITEC- MAR( 
Vale of Bardsley TURE. 
Lancashire DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN ——_2 
Pi ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
GUIDE TO STUDY. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
- — DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. ] 
au wt . LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAI 
LECTURES SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION (in \ 
ey - cluding Economics, Commerce, Geography, advanc 
T RAINING FOR POST-WAR SERVICE. Social Science, Public Administration and : 
International Relations situatio 
Lectures in connection with a Vacation School for Train- IIPLO I PUB : MIN “ION ing 
ing for Post-War Service will be delivered at 6 p.m. each , a LOMA = : . mC AS peanemtoigagbchainny peing ' 
week-day evening, September 14th-25th, at Friends House, | *TESTAMUR IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- of mer 
Euston Road, N W.1 rIONS 
Monday, 14th, Dr. C. E. RAVEN and Dr. F, DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAI pnd his 


HILDEBRANDT, “A Ministry of 
mission free); 1sth, 23rd, asth, Dr 
Church in Britain and the Ur r 
Dr. F. HILDEBRANDT and Dr 








= J, RIEGER, “The +LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
Situation of the Church on the Continent’’; 21st, 22nd.Dr.A. MEDICINE 
GILLIES, “* Modern German Literature”; 24th, OLIVE | — — 
WYON, “* The Oecumenical Spirit and Reconstruction.’ | *SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
Admiss ss. by ticket from I.F.O.R., Drayton House, SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 





Gordon St reet, W.C.1 





EDUCATIONAL | 


AT MRS. HOST E R’ S until further notice. 
4 aT - +An announcement will be made later if is it found 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE possible to hold the courses for the D.T.M, and D.T.H. 


aKen at 2) Re 
Che Hall. Greattord, Stamford, Lincs APPOINTMENTS 


1 Secretary = 


A special war-tim ourse 
Grosvenor Place, $.W.1, or 
tor prospectus apply to Tt 
euneem chiens - 





a Ltth qe «a long 
on ee Grete ig wny | sarily available for export. 


C. E. RAVEN, “ The 
Sancta 16th, 17th, 18th, *DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


INHALANT \ 


will stop that cold | advertised in this journal should not be 


San m”’ (ad- 


STUDIES 


DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
| HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


*Courses for the Testamur in International Relations, 
ra _—- = M.Ch. Orth., D.P.H., D.V.H., and D.M.R.E. are suspended 


can now be | -_ ———— — 


~~ HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. The College 
n will shortly appoint a woman as Tutor in Modem 
History to come into residence, if possible in January, 1943, 
or later. Candidates must be familiar with the Oxford 
Honour School of Modern History and must have had 
experience of teaching and research, with special qualifice 
tions for teaching p ical theory and medieva /history 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL, 

to whom applications should be sent before October 
roth 








| The fact that goods made of raw materials 
in short supply owing to war conditions are 


taken as an indication that they are neces- 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


v 1835.) 
Head Office: bs THRE ADN -EDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Weet End Branch: 17. Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


»yal Charter, 

















SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 


of the 
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muniqt 
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would | 
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count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 

















Pa a £4,5( 00; R nd £2,500,900; Cur y Reserve 
£2.0( Reserve Liability of t ors under the Charts £4,5 00. | HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
The Bank, which has numer B thr : Australia and New Ze - 1, benefit ALL ‘ranks of ALL Services ; their families too. 
issues Telegraphic Trans fers, Letters of ( t and Drafts, -!so Circular Credits ., Fare , eatin 7 
and Trav a ¢ ues 8 n all carts of the world Deposits for fixed Registered under the War Charit 1 1940.) 
periods ved 
' y Dec. 2 Printed in Great | by Sr. | Priss (1940), Lap 
. kK \V 4 i I > eir ofh No a s l V ( I S rl 42 
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